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T O 



The Consuls, Qu^stors, Tri- 
bunes,, and other illuftrious 
and great Men of the fenato- 
rial. Order at Berne, 



IAm indebted td you for ma- 
ny great obligations, moft 
illuftrious and great men; and 
lately you have done me the 
honour to confer a moft nobk 
and unexpeded favour upon me. 

A 2 It 



iv DEDICATION. 

It is but juft that I fliould by 
words thank thofe to whom I 
am incapable of making any 
other return; and fuch a tefti- 
mony of gratitude I will fhew 
them as long as I live. It is 
proper that, being publickly 
graced by your favours, I fhould 
make a public acknowledgment, 
and give fome pledge of my 
gratitude, however mean and 
inadequate. Receive therefore, 
moft illuftrious • and excellent 
men, and deign to receive fa- 
vourably, this firft though fee- 
ble proof of my diligence in my 
new ojfEce. May the Almighty 

enable 
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enable me to promote the pub- 
lic intereft of the academy hy 
more confiderable and more va:- 
luable productions, and may the 
hopes which you have conceived 
of me, venerable fathers of your 
country, and the hopes which 
the people have conceived con- 
cerning this new profeflbrfhip, 
be fulfilled to general fatisfadion. 
May the propitious Deity like- 
wife favour all your public and 
private undertakings, and ftiower 
all his choiceft bleflmgs both up- 
on you and yours, and the whole 
commonwealth. And ceafe not, 
reverend fathers, to make happy, 

by 



vi D E D I C A T I O ISr. 

by your conflant benevolence 
and favour, a man entirely de- 
voted to the fervice of your ex- 
cellencies. 



iaujamiti 
Jfrili^i 1766* 



S* A. TissoT. 



Adver- 



Advertifcment to the Reader. 

n^HE occqfim of tbis difcourfe^ and 

the choice of the materials^ '^Hfuf- 

fkiently appear from the difcourfe itfelf: 

therefore^ courteous reader^ I Jhall not 

tref^f% upon thy patience by a long pre^ 

face. .' -.f^ 

I haxie long Jince read many treatifes 
and dijfertatiom concerning the health of 
thejludiousi but of all the authors^ who 
have treated this JubjeSiy the only one 
who has acquitted himfelf to my fat is-- 
faSiion is Bernard Ramazini: for 
1 haw not yet had an opportunity of read- 
ing the work of the celebrated Pu j Axksy 
a man who in other refpeSls has deferved 
bighfy of the medicinal fcience I butwbofe 
treatife upon tbis fubjeSi isy Ifnd, nei^ 
ther praifed by the journals nor by his 

friends. Nor is the work of Kamazh^i 

com-- 
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compleat y Jifice he has left more topicks 
untouched than he has elucidated. I have 
therefore undertaken an important\ an 
agreeable y and even a newfubjedi\ and I 
hope Ifhall not appear unequal to it : but 
it will be fufficient to have pointed out the 
road at a dijiance to learned travellers ; they 
willfoonbe able ofthemfehes tojljcw, the 
unknown paths I which is my earneji wijh 
' and dejir€. In thistreatife there will oc- 
cur many paffages tranfcribed verbatim 
from Celsu&, Gaubius, andother emi- 

• nent men^ and that even without dijlin" 
. guijhing them by quotation. This pla^ 

• giarifm wilh Ihope^ be excufedy becaufe 
- Hooked upon it as a fort of profanation to 

alter their words ^ as they were extreamly 
eloquent^ and admirably adapted to my 

' purpofe: befdeSy it was improper to dif- 
gujl. the reader by, too; great a number 

' of quotations^ 
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DISEASES 

O F 

Literary and Sedentary Perfons. 

?f>«3s(i«iHEN I confider with my- 
j^ ^ 3j( felf how many and how great 
R.MMJK men have formerly afcended 
this chair, with how general an ap- 
plaufe they apply 'd to the education of 
youth, and how every branch of eru- 
dition has been cultivated to fuch ad- 
vantage by the prefent fct of teachers, 
into whofe learned order I am this day 
B admitted 
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admitted by the great favour and iiv 
^dulgence of our fenate; whilft I at 
4he fame time refleia how much this 
new fituation differs from my former 
manner of living, in which as I had 
willingly pafs'd a coniiderable part of 
my life, I had determined to continue 
to my old age ; when I refledt upon 
all thefe circumflances, a tremor feizes 
my limbs, and my voice falters. But 
becaufe frcwn the very foundatbn of this 
refpeftable academy, cuftom, which 
.governs all things, and your expecta- 
tion requires it of me, embolden'd by 
your kindncfs, I will make trial of my 
abilities. 

Being a new member, and afcend- 
jng a new chair^ I proposed to fpeak 
of the connexion .between phyfic and 
/)ther academical iludies, and it was 

4 my 
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my defign to explain what it borrows 
from them^ and what it contributes to 
them in its turn. 

It would be a pleafure to me, re» 
verend paftors of the church, and il- 
luftrious profeflbrs of divinity, to de- 
clare aloud how much phyfick is in* 
debted to religion ; I would gladly 
vindicate the principles of phyficians 
from the imputations of ancient calum- 
ny, and prove that religion is ftrong- 
ly fupported by a fcience, which, be- 
ing totally converfant in the contem- 
plation of an admirable creature, de- 
monftrates from the wonderful me- 
chanifm of a man in health, and thp 
furprifing cures of the fick, the exift- 
ence and great wifdom of the Supreme 
Artificer, and that even to the moft 
bbftinate. Do men forget the Deity ? 

B 2 Phy. 
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Phyficians flapd forth, and theology 
is enfirely revived j for who have fpoken 
more truth, or in a fublimer ftile con- 
cerning God, than they ? There would 
l3e no end, were I to cite them all ^ 
"but I muft not pafs over in iilence 
Hippocrates, the firft who ever af- 
ferted that fate produc'd nothing, but 
that all thofe events, which we call 
fortuitous, are regulated by the will 
of God : the next to him is Galen, 
who difFufively proves, that the ex- 
iftence of God is demonflrated by the 
pofition of the thumb alone ; and calls 
•his treatifc concerning the ufe of the 
parts, a monument to the glory of the 
Deity : to him muft be added Poly- 
•CHRESTUS, to whom the illuftrious 
iir-name of Lover of God was given, 
x)n account of his great piety : Boyle, 
«vho wrote excellent works himfelfi 

and 
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and fouixded -sdi-.dxJhfk^lte •Jnftitutiort 
for the promotion, d^ religion', which 
he nobly endow'd; his friend Syden- 
ham; the immortal Lock; Hoff- 
man, who carried his piety fo far, 
that he was not entirely free from 
fuperftition ; the admirable Tralles; 
and my dear and wprt^j£pj^^. Hal- 
LERy who in an excellent treatife has 
aflerted the utility of religion in a 
manly Aile^ as ufual^ and exerts him- 
felf to the utmoft to promote its caufe. 

Phyficians indeed laugh at the idle 
tales of old women, at the extravagan- 
cies of the vulgar, and thereby incur 
the cenfure of weak and fuperftitious 
people 3 they deride the inventions of 
imagination; and whilft every divine 
lays down his own opinion as the rule 
of truth, phyficians* make a jeft of 

B 3 the 
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the phantoms which thefe fet up for 
religion, and refufe to embrace a cloud 
for a Juno : thence all thefe clamours, 
thefe accufations, thefe reproaches, and 
thefe calumnies. But if fome of our 
fociety have in fadt been led aftray by 
error, which I am forry to fay cannot 
be denied, the fevere cenfure of their 
colleagues has foon convinced the pub- 
lic how much they disapproved of 
their principles. 

It would be a pleafure to me, mod 
learned pro&flfor of morality, whom 
to addreft by the tender name of 
father-in-law is my grcateft happi- 
nefs; it would be a pleafure to me, 
I fay, to treat to the beft of my abi- 
lities of the connexion between the 
knowledge of morals and of health i 
how near the rektidn is between them, 

how 
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how exadt the concatenation in every 
rcfpcd* This is certainly both an a- 
g^ceable and ufeful undertaking : nor 
is it altogether new; for Hippocra- 
tes has in his whole treatife concern- 
ing diet, done his utmofl: to prove 
that fouls are the fame in all men> and 

that the various degrees of wifdom and 
h\\!f fMToeeed from the different tem« 
perament of their bodies ; and Galen, 
who has admirably demonflrated the 
power of the body over the mind and 
the naotions of the will» defired the 
teachers of phibfophy, fixteen ages 
ago, to fend all perfons of bad morals 
to him to be cur'd (a)^ 

Should 

{a) Now let thofe come to themfelves who 
with difficulty admit, that the aliments are 
capable of rendering fome more temperate, 

B 4 others 
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Should I be ever fo full, moft 
learned profcffor of jurifprudence, 1 
could not entirely difplay the con- 
nexion between us 5 for whether a 

others more diflblute, feme incontinent, fome 
frugal, confident, timorous, mild, modeft, or 
quarrelfome j let them come to me and hear 
what it would be proper for them to eat, and 
what to drink. They will find from hence a 
great aiEftance in moral philofophy j they will 
likewife find from hence a great acceffion to 
their intelle<flual faculties ; they will become 
more ingenious, have better memories, and be 
more ftudious and wife. For befides the pro- 
per fort of food and liquors, I will inftruft 
them in the nature of air and climates, and 
point out to them what countries they fhould 
chufe to refide in, what they fhould avoid. 
The book which proves that manners are in- 
fluenc'd by bodily conftitutions. Cap. 9®. Char- 
terius, t. 5. p. 457. Obfervations of the like 
nature are to be found in Hippocrates, 
Aristotle, and Plato^ 

legiflator 
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leglflator regulates a commonwealth, 
or whether a judge upon the bench 

weighs queftions of civil law, or cri- 
minal and ecclefiaftical caufes, in the 
ballance of Themis, there occur cafes, 
and thofe not a few, in which he 
cannot do without the afliftance of 
our art. 

It would be neceffary to lay open 
the greatefl: part of natural knowledge, 
mod profound profcflbr of philofophy, 
were I to treat of all that it has 
in common with phyfick ; for you well 
know that both the cure of difeafes, 
and the contemplation of the nature 
of things, had their beginnings from 
the fame authors. We are therefore 
inform'd that many of the profeflbrs 
of natural philofophy were well /kil- 
led in phyfick^ and that the moft il- 

B 5 luflrious 
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luftrious of thcfc were Pythagoras^ 
EmpedocleSj and Democritus. 
Hippocrates was the firft who fe- 
parated thefe ftudies ; but he did not 
feparate them in fuch a manner as to 

pull them afunder entirely, but fo as 
to fplit that comprehenfive fcience into 
fclveral more minute members, that 
many might cultivate divided, what 
one could not learn entire; but that 
neither fhould defert what nature made 
infeparable. 

That part of this fcience, which 
confiders body merely as body, has 
retained the name of natural philofo- 
phy: others went by various names, 
according to the different forts of bo* 
dies of which they treated. The hu- 
man body is the objedl of piiyfick, 

which without natural philolbphy is 

lame 3 
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lame; for he is but a dunce in the 
art of healing, who is not acquainted 
with the forces of bodies, and the laws 
of motion : nor do profeflbrs of phy- 
iick care to undertake the educatioii 
of thqfe, who are ignorant of natural 
philofophy. But if phyfick is greatly 
indebted to this fcience, it can in fome 
refpefts return the favour, and phy- 
iicians have returned it in many in-- 
fiances: for Gilbert, who firft fa- 
tisfadorily explained the phaenomena 
of electricity, was a phyfician, as was 
likewife Boyle, who promoted na- 
tural knowledge more than any other 
philofopher ^ and Boerhaave, whofc 
experiments upon the elements have 
given a new face to this fcience ; and 
to pafs over many others in filence, 
the illuftrious Muschembroek, who 

B6 is 
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is univerfally allow'd to furpafs all 
others in this article. 

And there is fome connexion, though 
perhaps not fo clofe, between your 
ftudies and phyfick, illuftrious pro- 
feflbrs of hiftory arid languages j for 
what phylician would not be afham'd 
to be ignorant of hiftory and the hu- 
manities? Who would not be defirous 
of confulting the Arabian phyficians 
in the originals, as none of them has 
hitherto been faithfully tranflated? 
Are there not likewife certain parts of 
hiftory, which phyfick alone can throw 
proper lights upon ? Is not Celsus a 
phyfician, whofe works all that are 
defirous of fpeaking latin in perfedlion, 
ftudy night and day ? Pliny, in whom 
we meet not merely with helps for ac- 
quiring the Latin language, but with 

the 
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the pureft Latinity, though he did noT 
pradife phyfic, underftood it perfeflly, 

and is entirely taken up in explaining 
it. Areteus, whom we refpedl: as 
a mafter of the healing art, is confpi- 
cuous for the elegance of his Greek. 
Galen has an eloquence peculiar to 
himfelf. So has Alexander. And 
thofe who cultivate the Arabic lan- 
guage, boaft that ir is no where to be 
found in greater purity than in the 
writings of phyficians* 

It appeared to me at firfi: fight, that 
on fo copious a fubjeft it would be eafy 
to make an oration; but upon maturer 
deliberation I began to think quite 
otherwifej and fo, having laid down 
a burthen too heavy for my fhouldcrs, 
and left it to more fublime geniufes, 
I kept to my pradice, my labour is 

here 
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here engaged^ and. not my eloquence^ and, 
having refigned the hopes of declaim- 
ing like an able orator, or foothing 
your ears with the allurement of words, 
I have chofen this fubje£t, as capable 
of pleafing you by its own force ; and 
as it is fufficient barely to lay it before 
you, it requires no ornaments : 

De tauris dicit arator^ navita d€ 

wntis. 

Sluod medicorum eft promittunt me^ 
diet. 

^e plowman talks of oxen, tbefaihr 
of the wind. 

Thyficians offer what belongs to their 
profejjion. 

And addrefling myfclf to learned men 
as a phyiicianj I fhall treat of the health 

of 
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of ftttdious men ; and here again I muft 
requeft your indulgence : 

Dira per incautum ferpunt contagia. 
vulgus. 

A dire contagion through the vulgar 
fpreads. 

But whilft I was hurrie<i^^j|Rt^:taN 
tend a crowd of patients, I had no 
leifure to polifh my work ; therefore 
I have without method thrown toge- 
ther my thoughts and obfervations on 
this ufeful topic. 

It is an old complaint, that fludy, 
though effentially neceflary^, to the 
mind, is hurttul to the body.; ;'and 
Celsus has intimated the neceffity of 
a remedy. Thole that are of weak 
conftitutions, fays he, as moft ftudious 
men are, ihould take greater care than 

others. 
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others, that what is impaired by appli- 
cation to their ftudies may be repair'd 
by attention to their conftitiitions. And 
Plutarch, an admirable judge of 
what is right and becoming, declares it 
to be a (hame, that the learned fhould 
fpend days and nights in ufelefs invefti- 

gations, and at the fame time neglect 
the art of preferving their health 5 be- 
ing, doubtlefs, ignorant that the healing 
fcience was formerly look'd upon as a 
part of wifdom, and that thofe chiefly 
required medical afliftance, who have 
impaired their bodily ftrength by anxi- 
ous thought and watchfulnefs. 

There are two principal fources, 

from whence all the fufFerings of the 
fludious flows ^he conftant exercife 
and application of the mind, and the 
continual refl: of the body s for they are 

4 as 
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as indolent in body, as they are bufy 
and adive in mind. By enumerating 
the ills, that arife from both caufes, «. 
dreadful crop of difeafes will be dif- 
play'd. 

Let metaphyficians bewilder them- 
felves in inquiries, how the mind go- 
verns the body, and is governed by 
the latter in its turn 3 phyficians, de« 
fcending to confiderations of lefs im- 
portance, but of greater certainty, per- 
haps, and little follicitous about the 
caufes of this mutual government, and 
but confining their inquiries to phae- 
nomena, know by experience, that 
certain emotions of the mind neceifa- 
rily arife from certain conditions of the 
body, and that by particular emotions 
in the mind particular changes are un- 
avoidably produced in the body, and 

that 
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that whilft the mind thinks, fome part 
of the brain is flretch'd. We make no 
other inquiry; it would be of no ufe 
to know any thing farther. 

So clofe is the connexion between 
mind and body, that we cannot well 
conceive the operatictos of the one in- 
dependent of fome corrcfpondefice with 
the other. For as the fenies are in-* 
capable of conveying the materials of 
thought to the foul^ without the mo- 
tk)a both of their own fibres and thofa 
of the brain, fo> whilft the mind re- 
volves thefe cogitations, the organs of 
the brain are more or lefs ftimulated 
ta a<5t, ftretch'd, and have ofcillatory 
motions excited in them. The mind 
agiiates the machine; and thefe are the 
labours of the medullary part, which, 

being fo tender, does not fuffer the 

lefs 
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Icfs by thcfe motions 5 and every man 
eafily feels that in himfelf, which the 
fttongeft arms experience after the 
moft violent exercife. 

For which of you, that has bceft 
addided to a ftudioas life^ has not often 
found, after intenfc thought, that the 
imiermoft part of the brain has been 
affedted by a trouWefomc heat, and 
intenfe pain, ibch as the mufcles feet 
when fatigu'd with long labour ? Nor 
does the medullary part of the braiQ 

fuffer alone, but the very eyes theniv- 
felves can perceive the force of the 
thinking foul, extended beyond the 
brain: for whilft we look upon a mM 
that meditates feriouOy, all the mufcles 
of his face appear ftretched, nay fome- 
times convuls*d. Nor does the brain, 
the medulla of which is the fource of 

the 
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the nerves, fufFer alone, but they them- 
feives are hurt; and Plato has ad- 
mirably (hewn, in the mafculine ftyle 
in which he fo greatly excelled, how 
much the exercife of the mind preju- 
dices the body. " Quando anima, 
" inquit, corpore admodum potentior 
** eft, exultatque in eo atque efFertur, 
totum ipfum intrinfecus quatiens 
languoribus implet. Qnando etiam 
** ad dicendum,inveftigandumque, col- 
" le<Slis in unurni viribus, vehementer 
** incumbit, liquefacit prorfus corpus, 
& labefadlat 5 denique cum ad di- 
cendum, diflerendumque privatim 
** & publice ambitiofa quadam con- 
*^ certatione contcndit, inflammat cor- 
pus atque refolvit. Tarn arfta enim 
lege confortii, fie Ramazzini, fe- 
derantur anima & corpus ut omnia 
** tarn bona q'lam mala unius in alte- 

" rum 
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** rupi viciflknACdrrivent, ac veluti, ex 
*^ corporis nimia exercitatione, anima 
ad mentis fundiones languefcit, ac 
torpet, fie ob nimiam animae con- 
tcntionem, circa fapientiae fludium, 
" corpus marcefcat necefle eft, ab- 
fumptis nempe fpiritibus, communi 

fcilicet inftrumcnto»a.d.materiales & 

• • *-*■ 

fpirituales operationes rite obeun- 
das." ** As the mind, fays he, 
is far more powerful than the body, 
** and exults and is elate therein, it 
aflfeds it inwardly, and fills it en- 
tirely with languor 3 and when, by 

gathering together its ftrength, it 
applies earneftly 'to learning and to 
^Vthe inveftigating of tRtng^,'it quite 
" diflblves and unhinges the body: 
^* finally, when with an ambitious 
" emulation it exerts itfelf to fpeak 
" and harangue both in private and 

** public. 
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-** public, it inflames the body and re- 
" laxes it For, as Ramazzini ob- 
^' ferves, the foul and body are united 
•** by fo firm a league, that all the 
^' advantages and difad vantages of the 
*' one mufl: affe(9: the other; and as 
the foul is rendered languid in the 
mental fundions, and become ftupi- 
fied in the fame manner by the too 
great application of the mind to the 
ftudy of wifdom, the body muft 
^ unavoidably pine away, the animal 
** ipirits being confum'd, which are 
** the only inftruments of rightly per- 
forming both material and fpiritual 
operations (b)!* Thefe are indeed 
obfervations highly juft. For he who is 
not ignorant what a multitude of nerves 
there are in the animal fyftem, who 
is fenfible that there is no fun(5tion 

(b) Plato's works, p. 648. 

that 
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that can be performed without them, 

will cafily apprehend that by the fa- 
tigue of the medulla a languor may be 
brought upon all the nerves, (o that 
the feveral functions may be weaken- 
ed, and the ftrength of the body may, 

without its being exerciled, be totally 
exhaufted. 

It is univcrfally known that there are 
books composed without any ftrength 
of genius, which appear quite infipid 
and unaffeding to the reader, and 
only tire the eyes; but thofe that are 
jcompos'd with an exquifite force of 
ideas, and with an exad; connexion 
of thought, elevate the foul, and fa- 
tigue it with the very pleafurc, which, 
the mpre complcat, lafting, and fre- 
quent it is, breaks the man the more [c). 

Male- 

[c) 'Tis an admirable obfervation of Mon- 
TBSQUiEU ; All things fatigue us at laft, and 



/ 
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Malebranche was feized with 
dreadful palpitations in reading Des- 
CARTEs's Man; and there is ftill living 
at Paris a profeffor of rhetoric, who 
fainted away whilft he was perufing 
fonnie of the fublime pafTages of Ho- 
mer {d). 

The head itfelf, and the nerves, and 
the ftomach which is fuller of nerves 
than any other part, firft fuflfer for the 
errors of the mind. 

An eminent perfon,' who had im- 
paired his health by top intenfe an 

above all great pleafuresj the fibres, that were 

the organs of it, (land in need of reft: we muft 

employ others better adapted to ferve us, and 

thus, as it were, divide our labour. Effay upon 
iajle. 

{d) Lorry upon melancholy and melancholy dif- 
orders. Tom. I. 

appli- 
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application to ftudy, was immediately 
fciz'd by a terrible vertigo, if he hap- 
pened to liften attentively to a perfon 
telling a ftory. He likewife complain- 
ed, that nothing could give him greater 
une^nefs than his attempting to recall 
the memory of any thing, for then h6 
was put to the greateft pain imaginablei 
and fometimes feiz*d with a fainting 
fit, attended with a fcnfe of extreme 
lafStudc. Nor could he defift from 
his e^brt after he had once begun it^ 
though he laboured ever fo much for 
thatpurpofe; but was under a necef-- 
fity of proceeding as he had begun^ 
till he fainted away {e). The illuf- 
trious ViRiDExi formerly my fellow- 
citizen, knew a woman who, when^ 

« 

ever /he us'd any application of mind, 

(/) Van Swieten's. Comment, in Boerha- 
yii apbor. Tom, III. p. 413. 

C was 
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-was fciz'd with a fevere fit of the co- 
lic (/)• And a late amhor fpeaks of 
a man who never cither thought in- 
tensely^ or experience any lively fenfa- 
lion, ^v was put in a paflion, but his 
whole arm immediately fwell'd up [g). 
Bothdof which cafes may be explained 
by the defe(9: of the nerves alone, and 
4Jie action oi the mind up(^ the nerves. 

Dai^. c^fervatiod prov;es the force 
fOf the imnd's $£doti upon the ftomach $ 
und llhis every man has an opportunity 
of ea^eriencing in himfelf i for the 
inore intenfcly any man thinks, and 
the more ilrongly he exerts the refled- 
ing powers of his mind^ the more 
ik)w}y and with the greater dii^ulty, 

Xf) ^If'oite du hon chyle^ torn. II. p, 647. 
(f) Th. BoRDEUX, prix de V academe de 
ghir. torn. VI. p, 199. 

Ceteris 
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^deteris paribus^ does he d^geft what 
he eats ; and, on the other hand, the 
freer a man'^ mind is from refiexioiny 
the more readily and the better he 
digefts. It is obfervable th« fools aU 
ways eat and drink a great deal, and 
yet digeft perfeftly well, even though 
they lead a fedentary Ufe, and do not 
furpaia odiers either in the bulk or 
ih-ength of their bodies: whilft miea 
of genius and abilities, though they 
have {ktofig maicles^ and tafke escerciie 
fuf&cient) are obnoxious to cmdkies ia 
the flomach and ilownefs of concoc-*- 
tion {b). BoERHAAVE, who refided 
a long time in a <:ity renowA'd for 
Jearaiog, has obferv'd thsR: ftiidies ex* 
cite a di£igreeable fen^tion tX difi Ufv- 
per orifice cf the ftomsch^ and that, 
if this be negleded by the fludious, 

{h) Goof. Immm^ Mmnpa^c^i f^kf. 

C 2 mad* 
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madnefs enfues (/). My illuftrious 
firiend Pome knew a man of learning, 
who had made his flomach fo infirm 
hy intenfe application, that immediate- 
ty after -eating he vomited {k). I my- 
ielf have feen fome, ^ho, when their 
minds were wearied out with conftant 
Hudy, "being taken ill, at firft loft ail 
ikppetite, then were kit* A witli a weak- 
aefs of their whole IxxKes, and at laft 
with dreadful paroxyfms, which began 
with v^mking, and «nded in convul- 
fions and a total privation x>f their 
ienfes. 

Soon^ by an unavoidable fatality^ 
the diforder that had afiefted the body 
s^ecoik upon the mind; for the Author 
4>i nature has ordain'd that moft of the 

(i) Di morUs nervorum^ p. 456. 
H) Tmti da vapeitrs bj/imques^ p. ^48. 

opera- 
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operations of the latter fhould ftand in 
need of the affiftance of the ^rmcr'; 
which has given occafion to the fol- 
lowing juft obfervation of Pliny the 
younger (/), and long before him it 
was obferved by Democritus, that 
the mind is fupported by what fupports 
the body. ^' Augefcit mens cum adeft 
•* fanitas^ adeoque huic ut profpiciantr 
'** qui rede fentiant confentaneum eft : 
^ ubi vero corporis habitus dolet nee 
'' mens ad virtutis meditationem eft 
'* afacris. " The mind acquires new 

vigour whilft the body is in health; 

therefore all thofe who think juftly 
^ will take care of the latter: but^ 
" when f he body is- in a painful ftate, 
^- the mind is lefs alert in the medi* 
** tation of virtue {m). Should it then 

(/) Epijlol. lib. 2. ep. 9. 
{m) Eptftol. ad Hippocratem. Hipp. Fce-^ 
JS. torn. II. p. 1288. 

C 3 [' fcem 
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fcem forprifing, if, when the tenor 
of the brain and nerves is broken h^ 
the efforts of the i^alnd, the latter 
fhould decline in its turn? Firft of 
all it is deprived of its fortitude > diP 
truft, terror, and melancholy, feize 
upon it ; and he who would have 
ftood undaunted amidft a fallmg world 
a f^w months before, is every moment 
fiU'd with terror and confternation, as 
foon as his nerves arc afieded by a 
hypochondriac diforder. Relentlefs 
tyranU may have condemned tQ deadi 
philbibphers whom they hated i but it 
never was in their power to hh]edt 
them to the dread of death, which 
they had long (hafccn off. O how 
much more cruel would they have 
been, if they had granted them their 
Uves, and had it in their power to 
torment their minds with hypochon- 
driacal terrors I 

Thus. 
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Thus rendered unequal to the tafk 
of ftudy, the learned arc at laft undcc 
a neceflity of quitting their belov'd 
purfuits ; for, as the ftrength of their 
serves diminiflies, their attention fiails, 
Ae memory begins to lofc its tenaciouf-* 
Befs^ the ideas are obfcur'd,. wd Vk 

uneafy ienfation of heat over the 
whole head^ a dreadful palpitation, 
the moft extraordinary weaknefs, and 
a groundlefs fear of approaching death, 
oblige them to difcontinue their appli- 
cati^. Their ftrength being at laft 
repaired by reft, nourifhing alinients, 
;ind exercife, they renew their affiduity 
in ftudy, but are fooa oblig'd to quit; 
their books as before. Thus the whole 
day is loft; and when evening ap-^ 
proaches and they retire to bed, their 

weaknefs and anxiety make them pafa 
their nights moft difmally, whilft 
the great mobility of their nerves pre- 

C 4 venta 
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vents their fleeping, and fometlmes In* 
creafes to fuch a degree as totally to 
deprive them of the power of think- 
ing, I know a young man, uponr 
whom an intenfe application to (ludy 
had this extraordinary effed^ that, if 
he read even a few pages, he was torn 
with convulfions of the mufcles of 
the head and face, which aflum'd 
the appearance of ropes ftrctch'd very 
tight. 

Nor does too intenfe an application* 
produce only flight and tranfient con- 
vulfions of the mufcles 5 it likewife 
renews and generates the mofl: dread- 
ful nervous diforders. Galen («) 
mentions a grammarian, who was 
fcized with a fit of the epilepfy, when- 
ever he meditated profoundly, or taught 

(«) De locis affeSlis^. lib. 5, cap. 6t Charter. 
torn. VII. p. 492, 

wkhi 
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With vehemence. I myfclf have feen 
inftances of it. And the illuftrious 
Van SwiETEN laments the cafe of 
youths of the brighteft hopes, who 
have been fei^'d with' a dreadful and 
incurable epilepfy, upon being com* 
peird by fevere mafters to apply to 
their ftudies with fcarce any intervals 
of relaxation. Hoffman {0) makes 
mention of a young man, who, as 
often as he weary'd out his memory 
and his genius by attentive ftudy, was 
fciz'd with a momentary epilepfy, a 
palpitation of the heart, and a trance.; 
but when he remitted qf his affiduity, 
was always tolerably well'. This the 
celebrated Petrarch likewife.unhap- 
pily experienc'd, being feiz'd with an 
epilepfy through bis great application to 
fliidy, to which he was immoderately 
attach'd. In a public promotion, one 

(0) Medicin. ration, de epilepjia, § 19. 

C 5 of 
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of the candidates for literary honour^ 
after having purfu'd his ftudies with 
the mod arduous application both day 
and night> through a too great atteiition 
ito hi& oraticHi, that he mtight be able 
to fay it accurately by heart, was fud- 
denly feiz^d with a catalepfy and fell 
down (/^). 

The labour of the mind not only 
produces nervous diforders, but, by 
means of the nerves, gives rife to other 
complaints. An eniinent niathematt- 
cian^ who was troubled with an he- 
teditary gouty and had always liv^d 
foberly and chaftely, haften'd a paro- 
3:yfni by applying a long time to the 
Ablution of a difBcult problem (^).. 
^And the cafe of the chevalier de Per- 

(/>) Fdk. PtATEfti ohfervat. p. 28. 
[q) Van Swieten, torn. IV. p. 305* 

NAT 
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KAy is very extraordmary. After four 
months of the clofeft ftudy imaginablCf 
and without any previous difordcr, his 
b^afd fell firft, then his eye-lafhe$» 
then his eye-brows, then the hair of 
his head, and finally all the hairs of 
his body {r). Did this proceed fronx 
the great relaxation of the roots, from 
which the hairs grow; or from the 
want of nutrition P Certain it is, that 
an intenfe application of mind relaxes 
the whole corporeal frame, and prC'* 
vents all nutrition for two reafbns s fac 
this is the efFe£i; of thought, not upon 
all, but upon mod conAltutions, that it 
accelerates the pulfe, and produces a 
fever, which, by diflblving the nou- 
riftiing jelly of the fluids, occafions 
palcnefs, leannefs, confumption, and 
a fort of wafting of the nerves ; on the 

(r) Gazette <k France^ Fevr. 25, 1763. 

C 6 other 
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other hand, the ceifation of the a£lioa 
of the nerves, is capable of pro*- 
ducing it. Nor does it lefs ceafe in 
the whole body, whilft it is obftruftcd 
by application of mind, than when it 
is flopped by a fwelling or a ligature 
in any part. We fliould hot be too 
inquifitive in prying into caufes; and 
many circumftances relating to nervous 
dkbrders will for ever remain unknown : 
but if any one fhould be curious to 
know how the too great tenfion of 
the nerves is hurtful, I will briefly 
give him my fenfe of the matter. 
The body is cxhaufled by too great 
an evacuation 5 hence arifes weaknefs, 
an extraordinary tenuity of the hu- 
mours, and, what it is generally pro- 
dudlive of, a difeafed mobility. Sup- 
pofe the blood were to run copioufly 
from a wound, or the gaflric fluids 

4 were 
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were to be pour'd forth by the anusj, 
or the breads fuek'd too long, or a 
greater difcharge of faliva made by 
fitting, or the wretched' body were 
to be troubled with a long diabetes^ 
or in (hort, any other evacuations were 
too much increaftd, the ftrength would 
decline, and the health be lofl ; but 
whilft the nerves ait, their fluid runs 
out of the body, and carries off the 
ftrength with it j nor is there any thing 
in the body either more labour'di 
more neceflTary in many animal func- 
tions, or more intimately conneded 
with ftrength. In fl:udious men, there- 
fore, a perpetual diffipation of the 
nervous fluid fprings from the inccflant 
adlion of the nerves, attended with 
weaknei^, and an extraordinary mo^- 
bility, from whence all the above- 
mention'd difeafes eafily take rife ) thefe 

arc 
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are very dreadful, but difeafes ftill more 
dreadful remain to be defcrib'd. 

It Is not eafy for the mind not to 
throw put at will fuch motions as it 
has powerfull]^ conceived; and this is 
a fecond caufe of the difeafes of flu- 
dious nxen, from whence ipring fo 
many errors and wanderings of the 
mind, to be chang'^d for death only, 

fo many phrenzies and deliriums : for 
whilft ideas no longer anfwer to their 
external objedls;, but to the internal 
difpofition of the brain, the latter her 
ing agitated by ita own motion, ei* 
ther entirely, or in part, is unable 
to receive new vibrations, to be tranf? 
mitted, all, or fome, by the fenfes^ 
whereas thofe that are fpontaneous 
cannot be check'd« 

The 
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The brain of Blaise Paschal was 
fb vitiated by paffing his life in the la- 
borious exercifes of lludy, thought^ aiud 
imagination^ that certain f];bre6> s^ita<>* 
ted by inoei&at motion^ madei him 
perpetually feel a fenfatbn^ which 
feem'd to be excited by a globe of 
fire being plac'd oq one fide of him;, 
and his rcafon being overpower 'd by 
the diforder of his nerves> he could 
fcarcc bani(h the idea of the fiery 
globe being adually prefent. Spinel- 
Lo painted the devils thrown from 
Heaven by the Almighty, and gave £0 
fierce a countenance to Lucifer^ that 
he was ftruck with horror himfelf ; 
and daring the remainder of his life^ 
his imagination was continually haunted 
with the figure of that demon, up- 
braiding him with having made fb 
ihocking a. portrait of him. There arc 

4 many 
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many others, whom the force of ge- 
nius too much roused, has for ever 
hurried beyond the boundaries of truth. 
6a9?ar B^rljetjs, who was at once 
an onitoi^ a poet» and a ph3rfician» 
was not ignorant of this danger, con- 
cerning which he admonifli'd his friend 

€0NSTANTIUS^ HUYGENS (i) 5 but bc^ 

ing blind with' regard to himfelf, he 
by immoderate ftudies fo broke the 
force of his fenforium^ that he thought 
his body was madi of butter, and care^ 
fully fhun'd the fire, left it (hould 
melt him, till being at kft tir'^d of his 
excruciating fears; he leapt into a well. 

[5) EpiJioU L. 2, ep: 40. Neither write back 
to me in profe or in verfe, left you (hould' 
bring your health, which is not yet confirm'd, 
into new danger ; for the fpirits will be eafily 
warm'd by attention : hence bfood, hence the 
habit of body. 

Imuft 
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1 muft ftill grieve for a friend of a pe- 
netrating genius, an excellent undep- 
ftanding, of ftridt morals, and one that 
feem'd born for a better fate; who be- 
ing animated with too great a love of 
learning, and in particular of the me- 
dical' fciencc, by reading night and 
day, obfcrving, making experiments,, 
^nd meditating, at firft became fleep- 
tefs; then began to talk, fometimes 
incoherently, and fometimes rationally j 
at laft ran mad, and having fcarcely 
cfcap'd with life, never recover d hia 
reafon. I have known many others, 
who by ftudy alone were firft rendered 
phrantic, or crazy, and at length be- 
came idiots. I love, efteem, and ho- 
jiour an illuftrious man, and a man 
of extraordinary abilities, who being 
twelve hours intent upon fettling a 
difficult memorial, after having finifh'd 

hi& 
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£tis work) became delirious till a foft 
fleep quieted the ftate of his nerves. 
Obfervers give us accounts of manjr 
iimilar cafes^ and I was informed byt 
a witnefs who may be confided in, that 
Peter Jurieu was formerly famous 
for his talent at difputing» by his la* 
'hours in writing books of controverfy,^ 
and expounding4hc apocalypfe, fo dif- 
ordered his brain„ that though h©: 
tiiought like a man of fenfe in other 
refpe^ts^ he was firmly perfuaded that 
the (even fits of the cholic, with which^ 
he was tormented, had been occafion'd 
by a conftant fight between fevca 
horfemen that were fhut up in his 
bowels. There have been many in-^ 
fiances of perfons, who thought them-: 

felves metamorphosed into lanterns,, 
and who complain'd of haying loft 
liieir thighs. 

But 
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But thofe are afi^(5led m the mo(l 

dangerous manner, who dwell too 

long upon one and the fame thought j. 

for thus one part of the fenforium be* 

ing longer ftretch*d than the reft, 

without being ever reliev'd by the 

others in their turn^ is the fooner 

broke y for as the body fijficrs more 

if one or but a few mufcles alone a<ft^ 

£} the brain is the lefs fatigued when 

Torious parts ad fucceflively ; the part 

which diicontinues recovers its ftrength> 

whilft the others are at work; and 

that is durable which does not want 

alternate reft. 

Many years ago I knew a womgn^ 
who appeared to have very good fcnfe 
for five and twenty years j but having^, 
unhappily for her, embraced the fe<ft 
of the Herrenhutters, (he became en* 

tirely 
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tirely inflam'd by the love of our 
bleiTed Saviour, and of him alone; 
and fhe dwelling entirely upon this 
idea both day and night, it fo broke 
the tone of her brain, that in a few 

months time fhe became an idiot ; but 
ftill (he was ib mindful of her Lamb, 
that vifiting her every day for half a 
)rear together,- and frequently addreflt 
ing my difcourfe to her, I could ncvep 
hear any other words from her thai* 
nrf fweet Lamb -, and this Ihe utter'd 
every half hour, with dowocal^ eyes, 
and was the only word fhe fpoke foe 
a year and a half; which time being 
elapfed, fhe pin'd away and died. And 
to pafs by other examples^ there was 
Bot long ago in this academy, a young 
man of bright hopes, who being tOQ 
earneftly folicitous about fquaring the 
circle^ died mad in the Paris hofpital.. 

The: 
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The-third caufe of the diforders of 
the brain, is, that law to which the 
human machine is fubjecfted ; that a 
Dew quantity of Uood fhould be added 
to the part that ads. The illudrious 
MoRGAGNi knew a man of learning 
at Boulogne, who whenever he gave 
his mind to abilra£t. meditations ia 
the morning, before he rofe, was iure 
to bleed at the nofe for a ihort time 
after (/). Therefore as ofiien as tht 
brain increafes its adion^ it is inoiften'd 
with an additional quantity of bloody 
which, giving a new tenfion and a 
quicker motion to the veiTels, brings 
on both the fenfe of pain and heat aU 
ready mentioned^ and many more grie- 
vous fymptoms ; namely, according to 
the different Aate of the brain, of the 

(/} De fedibus & caujis morbonum^ ep. 3« 

blood;^ 
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blood, and external objeds, it occa- 
lions dilatations of the veins and arte-- 
ties, obftrudiions cf th6 fierves, in- 
flammations, fuppu rations, Scirrhous tii- 
mours, ulcers, dropfies, and thence 
head-achs, deliriums, drowfinefs, con- 
vulfions, lethargy, apoplexy, and con- 

» 

tinual obftinatc watchings, which cruel- 
ly torment the ftudious, and afflia 
them with new difeafes ; for what dif-. 
cafes, what perturbations of the mind 
60 not protradted watchbgs give rife 
to? The great Boerhaave was fix 
weeks without flcep, a&cr profound 
iludy and meditation ; and at the fame 
time fo imiffferent to every thing, that 
fcarce any dtjeift whatever afFcfted 
him (a). And wlrich of you, learned 
auditors, has not found hy experiefntcc, 

(li) VraUSt. ad infiiu t. 7, p. 145* 

that 
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that a flight and difturb'd flcep, a fleep 
that fcarce gives refrcfhment, generally 
follows a day pafs'd in ftudy. A flight 
irritation of the brain caufes want of 
fleep ; from one more confiderable a- 
rife convalfions and drowfinefs ; from 
the greateft of all a mortal apoplexy, 
which difordcr often puts an end to 
the lives of learned men. The reafon 
i«, that that part fuffers which wa« 
guilty of the exccfs, and whilfl: the 
ftrength of the brain is rdax'd by ftudy, 
and frefli blood is forc'd into it, it mud 
fooner or ktcr be quite overwhelmed, 
cfpecially at the time that fome new 
caufe adds ftfce to the blood that im* 
pells it^ thence it hds frequently come 
to pafs, that iearned divines in preach* 
ing,\aod learned profeflbrs in deliver-* 
ing their le&ures, or dieting, as was 
the cafe with the cdebrated CuRTias 

at 
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at Leipfick, expired on their very chairs ; 
and Liyy the hiftorian has prcferv*d 
to us the hiftory of king Attalus, 
who died in the aflembly at Thebes^ 
whiHl he was animating the Boeotians 
by an harangue to enter into an aU 
liance with the Romans. 

I faw a reverend paftor, who on 
Whitfun-funday, after having preaeh'd 
long and with vehemence, whilH: he 
was diflributing the hofl to the people, 
was firft feiz'd with trembling, then 
Aammer'd, then was delirious, then 
fell down in an apoplectic fit, and 
continuing delirious ever after, though 
in an advanced age, liv'd for fome 
months in a ftate of infancy. The 
celebrated Morgagni likewife men<^ 
tions a preaching monk, who was 
feiz'd with a violent apoplexy before 

his 
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his congregation, and quickly died; 
his vehemence of delivery confpiring 
with a plethora to deftroy him {x). 
A profeflbr at Berne, deeply verfed im 
the oriental languages, a man in the 
prime of life, but of indefatigable in« 
duflry, not long fince funk into a. fe« 
cond infancy, and a ftate of idiotifm, 
his brain being overflowed by water, 
which ftagnated in it (;^)« 

We muft not forget, in enumerating 
the injuries fufFered by the brain from, 
this overflowing of the blood, that the 
diforder of the nerves which caufes 
the hypochondriac difpofition, is in^ 
creafed ; their little tubes being dilated 

» 

(x) Defidib. IS cauf. ep, 3. §. 17. 

iy) Halleki Element, PhyJiohgitCy t, 4, 
p. 3'7« 

D and 
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arc conftantly weakened, grow foft^ 
and make lefsjofiftance to im predion s, 
which is one of the chief caafes of 
ihe hypochondriac diforder. 

Nor do the fufferings of ftirdiou* 
rnieo end here, fince from another law, 
which hplds equally in the animal 
^ceconomy, a fourth caufe of the dif- 
orders of the learned fprings from an 
^ver violent labour of the mind s for 
llie animal fibre Is indurated fay being 
ufed, the whole machine grows catl* 
lous as it grows old ; the parts that are 
^xercifed by labour become hardened 
in workmen; the l:»-ain of ftudious 
men contrafls a callofity, fo that be- 
coming unequal to the taik of forming 
ideas, they fall into a premature do- 
4ige : thus the too great fbftnefs of an 
iiif»n|'s brain, and the too great hard- 

ncfs . 
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nefs of ^ brain o^cj^fioned by Audy^ (^rft 
eqwalljr ill »4^ted to prQ^uc? |Jk^ 

* 

vibra(ion8:^ without whk;h the ipf^p 

> 

of thought i^ loft. Let tlje fibrp hf 
rpoiften'd with water, or ftiffeoed wUJb 
limo 9ad r4nd9 it in hoth c^ies be- 
comes equally inq^p^bk of perfor^iing 
it$ fun^ion. At fii^ft the mejnory Ij 
impaired, as Galen juftly obf^rves* 
and then leifon itfelf is difturb'd («)' 

Nor is there any oeceflity ^t ihe 
mind ihould meditate great and fub- 
lime Qtbje^» to impfur the Arei^gth 
of the nqrvow iyfteip ; a Ifto pi?Q¥ 
tra<aed ufe of the eyes hjiS qftep giv^n 
rife tp inntHnerabl^ nc^vo^s difprdqr?} 
concerning which, the teftiiPftPy of 
GvNziys ($ of the itfi«5ift Wtb^^ 

{s} i9r hcis 4fff€&Uj 1. 3. c. 5. 

D 2 rity. 
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t\iy {a). And every weak man muft 
know fey experience, how much too 
great i vie of the eyes weakens the 
head« Of this I have already given an 
^^xample, and have often found it by 
^experience; for when I contemplate 
any objeA a confiderable time, after 
the fit of a fever, or any other dif- 
order, and before my health is quite 
recovered, I am feiz'd with a vertigo, 
ia ficknefs in the flomach, and a dif- 
iigreeable Uftleifiiefs of the whole body. 

In order to vindicate literature from 
ihe charge brought againft it, you will 
doubtlefs objed, that many men of 
profound learning, have liv'd to the 
mod advancM age, and retained their 
powers both of mind and body un« 

{a) Ad milium HiPPOCRATiis de humor. 

4 impaired 
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itfipair*d ta the laft. I have heard of 
many, I have myfelf feen more j nor 
can either you or I ever forget that 
truly illuftrious man, that man of pni- 
verfal learning, who as he was wor- 
thy of it, enjoy'd general love and ve* 
neration ; who was the ornament, ho^ 
nour, and delight of this academy for 
above fifty years, and whom we all 
with equal wonder and fatisfadtion faw 
enter upon his 90th year, without 
either his reafon,.or his fenfes being 
m the leaft impaired. But all are not 
equally happy, and thevte are few men 
endued with fuch ftrength, both of 
mind and body, as to undergo fuch 
labours with impunity, if even thofe 

can be faid to undergo them with im-^ 
punity, who attain to that ilage of 
life, which they perhaps would have 
greatly exceeded, had they liv'd in a 

D 3 4if^ 
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m 

different maoner« Some men are by 
nature infatiable in drinking wlne^ o^ 
thers are born c6rmorants of books^ 
and never glutted witli the ^quificioo 
of learning : nor ihould it be pafs'd 
over in iilence, that almoft all the 
leatned men^ who are look'd upon 
as its oiailers by the hunian fpecics^ 
atl tiv*d to a grestt age ; as KoMEft^ 
Democritus, Parmenides, Hip* 

I^OCRATES, Pf ATO, PLUTAR€HxLor4 

Bacon^ GAlilAo^ HArvey, WAi> 

TON, 6d£RHAAVE« Can k then juftly^ 
be k)ferred^ that violent exerciibs ol 
the tiMod are not hurtful ? Tak6 c^re 
hovi^ you draw la &lie a conclufio|ii 
But, i» 1 {fid twhtle ago, foine men 
ire bwti tvith h&p^y bonftltuticmis for. 
ifM^itfttiwH md perh^pd thit e^eltent 
fionllitati^n 1)1 &d fibft5>, pn)d»(ftive 
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of longevity, is the fjiiiie thiat pro* 
duces great g^iufess 

Mensfana in corporefano^ 
Afwni mind in a beakiy body % 

and coofequently the great mcfi^ whom 
I have juft mentioned, owed their re* 
putation more to their extraordinary 
geniuSi than to induftry and applica'*' 
fion; and prevented the ill efieds of 
their feverer ftudies, by allowing them- 
felves intervals of leifhre^ by taking 
proper exercife, and by the diflipation 
both of bufinefs and amufement. Nor 
did they lead the life of abftradled 
iludents» a ipecies of men little known 
to the ancients, and who took their rife 
firft at the declenfion of literature, were 
renewed at its revival, and may be pro** 
perly compar'd to the Indian fakirs; 

D 4 for 
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for .both bid farewell to the human 
race, and both of their own accord> 
anii generally without any emolument 
to fociety, emaciate and inflift aufte- 
rities upon themfelves ^ the former by 
the fun, by cold, by nails, by chains^ 
by whips; the latter by books, ma- 
nufcripts, coins, monuments^ and al^ 
mod all by inaftion, and the want of 
bodily exercife. This is another, and 
a moft prolific fource of the diforders 
which afHid men addiAed to ftudy^; 
for the human machine was formed 
and intended for adion by the fupreme 
artificer: therefore health is infcpar- 
able from adtion, which will be eafily 
conceived by whoever examines the 
human body with attention. 

It confifts of containing and moving 
veilels, contained and moved fluids : if 

the 
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the fibres or veflels have a proper tone, 
if the fluids have a proper confidence, 
if the motions, by which they fhould 
be continually agitated, are neither too 
violent, nor deficient, we eigoy a good 
fkte of health. But it fhould be 
tiiken into condderation, that motion 
is here the chief ageiit, for, that alone 
being chang'd, the whole ftate of the 
folids and fluids is chang'd likewife: 
if it be increafcd, the folids grow 
harder,, and the fluids are comprefs'd^ 

if it be diminiflied, the fibre becomes 
. relaxed, the denfity of the blood is 
leflfened, for the whole body is form'd 
of a chyle,., which is fofter and lighter 
than any paf t of the body, either folid 
or fluid, . whofe fmall particles a con-* 
: tinual motion unites and fiirongly com- 
preflTes ; , and if this motion fhould 

D 5 fail. 
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taiU the parte ihuft provfe deficient ttt 
their dae firmnefs. 

But tJre heart is tlw fource of aW the 
!teiotbn6 in the animal machine, the 
principBe which puts the whole maik 
of fluicfe in motion>. but is not alone 
ibffecient for that purpofe; wherefoie 
natiu'e has given it many helps, which 
liever difcontinue or remit, but the 
circulation becomes flower, and dif- 
cafes arllb from the motion of the 
fluids being retarded. The chief of 
^th'efe helps is the mtlkfcular motion,^ 
Whofe extraordinary foi'ce in quicken* 
Ing tht circulation, the moft ignorant 
foifgeon every day displays to the eye^ 
toJF a!l fpecStators, by «ai eafy cxpe- 
Wment> When upon opening a vein he 
Udt the patient m&ve fome cylin- 
iAcdl inftrument rolind about ia his 

handj, 
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hand, in ordtr to accderatc ihe tmif- 
fionof the bkwd: nay, every man may 
eafily perceive in himfclf, how much 
the quicknefs of the j)u^ is increafed 
by the motion of the body ; and thefe 
are the efFcfts of motion, it ftiarpens 
the appetite, it flrengthens the fibres 
keeps up a due temperature of the 
fluids, promotes all the excretions, for- 
tifies the mind, and gives a pleaiing 
fenfation to the whole pervous {y&axk^ 
whereas by too great Hath, the mat 
cular ftrength is firft deftroy^d fof want 
of pra(ftice ; and from a n^led of 
exercife >there .i^rings an impotence 
pi .motion : the circidation which is 
carried on onfyby the rilroqgth of the 
heart and the veflals, and defli^te of 
external helps, firft languiflies in the 
mod minute veflels, and then in every 
part of the body ; the heat decreafes, 

D 6 the 
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the humours (lagnate, and contrad z, 
vitious difpoiition ; for fome of them 
lofe part of their denfity, others part 
of their tenuity, and they all becooie 
glutinous, and of confcqucnce unfit 
for fecretions ; therefore what fhould 

.be fccreted is retained, the body is 
loaded with a mafs of adventitious- 
humours, it is^ deftroy*d by their a- 
crimony, the vigour of life is be- 
numb'd, the ftrength declines, the 
blood is diflblved to water ; hence a- 
rifes a dropfy, a diforder in a manner 
epidemical to mtn of learning, by 
which the brain is often affedted. An 
inftance of this I lately faw, with 
concern, in an eminent man, whofe 
cafe I difcover'd too late, and who 
not by literary purfuits^ but other ex- 
ercifes of the mind, and total inaAion 

of 
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of body, had broke a xronftitutlom 
which once was robuft {V). 

* ■ 

Thofe parts fuffi^r the raoff, wKich^ 
having but weak folids, they want exter- 
nal helps more than any others; henoe 
thofe organs are moft afFeded by in- 

(*) In ftudious men, who lead a fcdtntary 
life, whilft they grow pale with poring over 
books, an apoplexy often arifes from fuch . a 
caufe; but it comes on flowly aud gradually. 
For the firft fymptom is languor, and a love 
of indolence; then the underftanding begins 
to grow dull, the memory to flag; they become 
fleepyr ftupid, and often continue a long time 
in that ftate before their death. I have feen*, 
and not without the greateft eompaflion, men 
of the moft profound learning, and who had 
. jleferv'd highly of the republick of letters, 
who, as it were, furviv'd themfelves above a 
twelvemonth in a ftate of total oblivion,, and 
at laft died of apoplexy. Van Swieten, 
torn. Illt p. 263^. 

aiStion, 
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adion, which, being contained in ^ 
abdomen, perform the £rft digeftion 
of the aliments : the Arength of the 
ftomach is diminifli'd, the nature of 
the gadric fluid is x:hang*d, the ali- 
ments make a longer flay in it, and, 
not being fufficiently fubdu*d by the 
animal force, they go through their 
fpcntaneous changes which they would 
have undergone out d[ the body. Mdft 
vegetables retain their tartneft, which,, 
by vellicating the nerves, occafions 
pains and convulfions; acid eradiations 
;arife, the cardia fuffers pain, the throat 
is parched^ and the teeth l^iunted. On 
the contrary, both flelh and eggs rbt> 
and fat aliments grow rank: hence, 
proceed putrid «ru(5latu>ns, immoderate 
thirft, and con tinuri fluxes ; digeftioti 
is always difficult, troublcfome, and 
malignant; the aliments ceafe toa£^i;d 

nourifh- 
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nourifliment, nor do they any loRggc 
repiair, but irritate and weaken. ^ ^ 

. ■ • » 

The cxhi»ling vcflels no longer poUr 
forth a dewy, i;nild, and iaponaceou$ 
lymph^ but. they throw out a thick 
glue, which affedls the fick with a 
eonilant pain and fenfe of a heavy 
weighty and of cold at the ftomach,, 
and creates the utmoft loathing. The 
Gonfequence is the fame when the in- 
teftines,, being of the fame ftrudture 
with the ftomach, fufFer the fame in- 
juries: the action of fcfpiration firft 
begins to fail, whole alternate com- 
preflions,, whilft it is accelerated by the 
mufcular motion^ cotnprefs artd ftrain 
all the vifcera of the abdomen ; their 
irritability is loft, the body i« generally 
coftive; there is here likewifc ^ccu- 
mulatcd^ a troublefome phlegm, the 

pro^ 
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prolific mother of difeafes. Thus it 
once happened to the celebrated Jus- 
tus Lips i us, profefTor of hiftory at 
Leyden, who being long ilf, and under 
the care of hi& illuflrlous colleague, and 
friend Heurnius, found no relief till 
he had voided a fubftance refembling 
the inte (lines both in figure and colour j 
it was a tough and vifcid phlegm, 
gradually coUedited' in the whole tuBe 
of the inteftines,. through a fedentary 
life wafted by ftudy ^ and this phlegm, 
turning to putrefaction, made a Jakes 
of the whole body. The fomes of 
the difeafe being thus purg*d off^ he 
was rcftorM to health {c). 

The coUcfted excrements comprefs^ 
with their bulk the neighbouring parts^ 

[c) AiTAM vita mdicorump p» J72. 

irri- 
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irritate the inteftincs by their corrup- 
tion, and by abforbing the putrid mat— , 
ter'infeft the whole mafs of blood.^ 

Ftom all thefe caufes put together 
arife thofe excruciating pains in the 
bowels which often torment the ftudi- 
ous, and are with difficulty cury, as 

they are perpetually rencwM by errors 
in diet {d). Hence that troubtefome 
flatulency, fo hurtful to fedentary men, 
which torments the learned a thoufand 

^ — ' . 

difllerent ways, and often pafTes for 

• • • M 

Other diforders.. 

The inteftines are not only affedled, 
but the fundions of the neighbouring 

{//) We meet in the medicinal diary with 
an account, very well worth reading, of a fe- "■ 
vere colick, attended with other bad fymp- 
toms, and occafion'd by intenfe ftudy and 
iio£hirnaI lucubrations. Tom. I. p. 352. 

parts* 
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parts are difturb^d, as well from the 
violence of the compreiSon as from 
their own difeafes; the pancreatic juicfr 
grows vapid and flale, the lunftiont^ 
of the fpleen are vitiated, the repofito- 
ries of the bile are much diflurb'd^ 
by its ftagnation it loads the liver^ 
forms obflrudions in it, thickens and 
grows hard itfelf, and floWs llowly ta 
the intcftines; whence their difordcrs^ 
efpeciaily thofe af the jejunum, and; 
vices of the chyle, incrcafej being fcarce 
able to paft through the narrow neck of 
the cyftic du6t, it often concretes into 
a ftone, and occafions thofe fevere co- 
lics with which the Celebrated Ig- 
natius, foundier of the Jefuits, was 
formerly afHi(3;ed, and with which' the 
learned are often tormented {e). If at 

[e) Van Swieten, tow. III. f>. 87. ex Co- 

I.UMBO, 

length 
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length by ftagnaring it |)utrifies, it 
then erodes, ukeratcs, inflamts, and 
iSxxtRts the appearance of ill the in- 
numerable diforders of the Uv*r, and 
produces inconceivable anxieties. Thefe 
ar^ likewife caused, though with left 
dattger, by that cruel difeafe calfd the 
hypothohdriac ; the firft fpecies of 
which^ mentioned above/ and caird 
the nervous, is occafion'd by exceffive 
labour of the mind ; the other^ I nieaa 
the. abdominal fpecies^ arifes frogi a 
difturb'd drculatioa m the abdomen^ 
With both thefe diforders the learned 
are afflided, and therefore ieldom or 
never live free from this evi^ an<f^ 
whilft one of thefe adds force to an^ 
other, they are feldom entirely cur*d 

of them {f). 

Cout 

(/) Experience {hews us that men of learn- 
ing, though naturally of.a chearful difpofition^ 

hefsome 
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Confidering they occur fo frequent^ 
ly, it is hardly neceflary to give ex- 
amples ; but if I were to cite exam- 
ples, the firft that would occur to my 
mind would be that of the illuftrious 
SwAMMERDAM, that fagacious in- 
quirer into nature, who was fo fullr 
of atrabilary humours, that he fcafce 

vouchfafed to anfwer thbfe-who ipofcc 
to him, but looked upon them with, 
an unaltered countenance 5 and, whctt 
he took his feat as profeffor, fat witfe 
a face of aftonifiimept, and made na 

anfwer to the objefliions of his oppo^ 
nenfs. Finally, having, before hi$^ 
death, wafted away with a phrantic 

become at laff fix'd, fiknt, pale, emaciated^ 
and ftrangcly troubled with the hypochondriao 
dlforder, which generally tyrannizes over fe- 
dentary people- Jat FtLici dtffertazioni epifto- 
lariy p. 202; . • 

mtlan^ 
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inelancholy, he burn*d all the manu- 
fcripte he had by him in a fit of mad» 
nefs : being reduced in appearance to 
a fkeleton and ^e mere figure of a 
<nan {g\ he died at length of a con- 
famptlon: 

It has indeed been obferv'd^ that 

this fpecies of melancholy in ibmc 
meafure promotes learning, by in* 
creafing the penetration 5 for, whilft 
melancholy men are intent upon one 
idea only^ the mind contemplates this 
otgedt alone^ and considers it on every 
fide; nor is it diflraded by other pur-» 
fuits. But who ever proceeded to this 
pitch of madnefs, as to dcfire to pur- 
chafe an increafe of difcernment at fuch 
a price? Of what advantage is fcience 

' (;) BojBRHAAy. ad inftituU §• 896, torn. 
VII. p. 275. 

with- 
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without health? He knows too much, 
who is rendef'd unhappy by his know* 

ledge. ^ 

... - . , 

It cannot indeed be denied, that 
there are men whom nature has en- 
dowed with a Milonian ftomach, and 
inteftines of iron, who can bear with 
impunity the labour of the mind, bo- 
dily inaSion, and excefles of gluttony. 
But are they therefore more happy ? By 
no means; for then the veffel* arc 
overwhelm*d by the load of humours, 
the cellular membrane fwdls with fat^ 
the vifcera are prefs'd on every fide, 
the whole habit grows turgid, they 
become heavy and indolent, the flight-^ 
eil motion puts them quite out of 
breath, and they fweat all over; at 
laft tb«y die before their time, cIkM^ 
cyf apoplexy, a fuflfocating catarthy or 

other 
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other difeafes occafion'd by plethora: 
and it has been }uftly obferv'd, that 
too ftrong a ftomach has often prov'd 



fatal to the learned ♦. 



\^ 



There is no part of the body which 
IS not at laft affeded by inadion y for 
the blood being vitiated, all the parts, 
which it wafhes, catch the infection 
fooner or latere the lungs are over- 
wheltrfd with a mucous fubflance, this 
gives rife to a cough ,aAortnefs of breath, 
an afthma, an impofthtrme. This the 
illuftrious Triglandus unhappily ex- 
jpericnc*d, ^o, having contraded a 
bad habit of body by a ftudious and 
fedentary life, from which Boer- 
HAAVE hioifelf difiuaded him, wafted 
away with an impofthume and died, 

i 

• Lancisus de ^nortu fubiu 1. !• €• 22. 

/L after 
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after having fuffer'd the moil excru- 
dating torments {b). By the mucous 
matter being hardened the lungs of 
SwAMMERDAM wcre tum'd into a 
quarry, and he ipit up fmall ftones 
a long time before his death. 

That thq ftpne^ and other feverer 
diforders of flip Jbladder^ are the firuits 
of too afllduous an application to learn- 
ing, is provfd by the fad experience of 
Heurnius, Casaubon, Beverovi* 
cius, Sydenham, and many others^ 
amongfl whom may be reckon'jd thq 
illuftrious exile of Geneva, to whom 
Britain now boafts of having afforded 
an afylum -f- 

(b) Markii Oratio funebrh in ohitum Tku 
GLANDii. Ijrcydcn, 1705. 

• • • 

+ The famous Rousseau i but he has fince 
quitted!, th^^ritiih afylum, and returned to 

France. 

Whilft 
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Whilft all the excretions are dif- 
lurb'd, the chief of them all, namely 
cuticular perfpiration, is not free from 
difeafe. As perfpiration is gready prd- 
moted by mufcular motion, which 
both prepares humours for fecretion^ 

and gives ftrcngth to the exhaling 
veffels; fo is it greatly interrupted by 
the want of that motion; the humour 
that ought to be excreted is retain'd, 
imd pollutes the whole mafs of the 
fluids, and gives rife to rheumatic or 
patarrhous diforders and a troublefome 
phlegm* Of this Horace complain* 
^d long (ince) and with this complaint 
filraoft all men of learning are aiHidted ; 
for they can fcarce read or write for 
any time,, but they are immediately 
troubled with a flight running of the 

inofe, or feizM with a cough. ^ - 

■ *^ 

E From 



From the fame fource are ^ived 
thoie irregular &vers» w&icb often oe^ 
cur without any vifible caufe, whflft 
the unper(pirable humours^ which have 
been generated by the defsd: ef die 
ilomach, and the want of motion, arc 
unable to pa& the cutaneous «£[eis«^ 

Perpetual ncft ii alone abk t^tortura 
thde nerves, which- have been weaik* 
cned by the labcAirs of the mind'; and 
It often quite deftroy^s them^ even in 
thofe who equally give themfelves up 
Co indolence both mentd and corpo* 
real. For the nervcai^ fyftem. is the 
laft work of the ^uman machine, and 
if any fundion fails, the nervesf ars 
immediately affected ; (b that often 
from their defed, w^ienever it appears^ 
there refults a well-grounded ftifpicion 
of a difeafe in the ftomachi or in fome 

other 
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Ofdier pSLVL They are tyei^fcxt viCiated 
iBf Use learned {(x tfnro reafdns ;. for, 
bring plac'd bttwcSsn the: mind and 
\iOdfs tiiey sire ^unifH*d though in* 
nocenC, let which of the lEwo be m 
&iik y nor' do dicy hovrtrtr go uh« 
fbvengeds £6t &e hijiiries theyfufFer 
on one part thej^ carry over to i other^ 
and^us, by a vicious ciix:le, the mind 
hurts the body/ and th^ body imj^kirs 
the mind^ and^ th^y vi^ith one accord 
injure and v^eaken the nerves. 

The fenkinal fltild, which has been 
thought by fome great men not to be 
vefy difierent lirom the nervous liquor, 
is likewife deprived Of its force ; and 
upbii this principle^ and from an ac- 
cufate confiddration of what each part 
in a fatihier contributes to the formation 
o( a fonj' it peHiaps' is not badly ac-^ 

£ z counted 
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counted for, why ftrong and illuftriout 
fons are feldom the offspring of illuf-- 
trious men: for. the punSlum faliern 
18 contaminated at the firft moipient 
of life, whence it receives an injury 
which is not afterwards to be repaired 
by any art 3 and whilft the mind of 
the father was entirely given up to 
meditation, and his corporeal fundnons 
totally negleded, the vivifying liquor 
was perhaps defrauded of that part of 
elaboration which it (hould have had 
from the brain, fo as to give a proper 
tone to the brain of the embiyo. 

From that general laxity of the 
fibres, which is 'demonftrated to the 
fenfes themfelves by the foftnefs of the 
mufcles, by the force of the artery, 
and by that laxity of the gums which 
throws out found teeth vtfithout any 

- - pain, 
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pain ; from that general laxity, I fay, 
arifes that weaknefs which opprefTes 
fo many learned men, and which I 
lately lamented to fee> whilft, as a 
friend ^and phyfician, I fat by our 

« 

beloved Alphonsus (/), . to whom 
the wifhes of the public had promised 
the age of Nestor; and all the hopes 
I had of his recovering his health were 
immediately banifh'd, by a weaknefs 
greater than any I remember ever to 
have fe€n, and which the Herculean 
labours of his mind had brought upon 
a thin body* How great and irrepair- 
able a lofs was then fuftain'd by reli- 
gion, virtue, the church, the city, his 
unfortunate family, and the youth of 
this academy ! What a man, what a 
colleague, what a friend have we loft,^ 

(/) JoH. Alph, Rosset, thedbgiae profef- 
for, & academi»> hoc tempore, re£tor«. 
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illuflrious profeflprs! one who, as Eu- 

p Hit AXES of ojid, was remarkable for 

the greateft fanftity of manocrs, for 

the utmofl care in the dlfcharge of all 

the duties incui^ljient upon Ymi^y yM^k 

were many in number i o^ne whof^ 

cqmplaifance was equal, y/hp y^ eflr 

tirely free IrOm ^ufterky, wbQ(e pffir 

fence excited reve;r6nce» ^nd not cbriegd, 

for he was fevere upon vices, not upt^ 

on men; wfaofe leariung was .exl^eiv 

five, whofe difcouife was cOfttOUSi 

various, and, above all^ pleaiing, and 

yet not without a Platonic fkblimityi 

one, in (hbrt, who was capable of per-* 

fuading and working upon fiich 'at 

were moft averie to his documents! 

having liv'd in the utmoft veneration, 

he left behind him the higheft regret 

for his lofs« But to return to our fu}> 

jeA from this fad digreiI|ona 

Thu8 
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Tfaiw have I treated of the two firft 
caufes of the difeafes of the learned ; 
others remain &a\\ to be fpoken of; 
and the firft that occurs, whilO: I am 
upon the fubjedt of inadion, is the 
very pofture of conilant fitting, with 
the body ftooplng, and the legs bent; 
for this both harts the lower extre- 
mities, aad, by obftru£ti^ the vifcera 
of the abdomen, foon occafions all forts 
of diforders arifiiig from indigeftion : 
and thofe learned dpitocs prudent- 
ly oofnfult the'rf health, who indulge 
^ir meditations, not indeed (land- 
ings iix that pofture is not without 
its i^cofiveniences, but walking. And 
this k XMt of the ba4 ef&ifts^ of fitting, 
that it greatly obftrufts the paffage of 
the blood in the abdomiBfal veins, 
which maices it ilagnate at the anus,; 
wher^JtoEieets with lefs refinance, and 

£ 4 caufes 
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# 

caufes thofe {hocking piles that torment 
fo many literati, and, though praifed 
by fome, certainly do much rnorc harm 
than good. 

r I 

Nodiirnal lucubrations, which are 
hurtful upon many accounts^ muft have 

their place amongft the ciufes of dif- 

/■ • » • • 

orders > for whilft a great part of the 
night is fpent in ftudy, fufficient time 

is not allow'd for fleep j nor does a* 

f 

gentle flumber fucceed meditation ) a 
circumftance which I have already la- 
mented: for the ofcillations of the 
fibres of the brain flill continue, and 
that full eafe of the internal fenfes is 
wanting -which alone is capable of re-' 
pairing ott loft ftrength. They like- 
wife pitch upon ian unreafonable time 
for fleep; for nature has af&gned the 
firft approach of night as the proper 
: > time 
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time for beginning to repofe ; the night 
invites ' to fleep as well as the un- 
wholfome air^ and to this end its darlo- 
« nefs and filence contributes b^fides,. 
the nodturnaf air is cold and mtdft, 
and, when the ifun retires, mod ani*- 
mal's feel their ftrength diminiQi'd, 
and night forces (bme of them to ileep 
even againft their inclinations, as k 
does nGtany plants*. 

The night air is fo unfavourable 
to ffudy, that the celebrated Van 
SwiETEN knew » gouty man, in 
whom the ftightefl application of 
mind, and even the reading of a 
letter, after fun-fet, occafion*d a fit 
of the gout; Nor (hould we- forget 
that ftudy forces the blood into the 
brain, and that nodiing can be more 
dangerous than to ftudy in bed; for 

E 5 bothi 
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both deep,, and the poftufie of the.bodp 
in ileep, increaies the qaaoliit]E.Df blood 
in thefkulL 

' • ■ • • - . . . * y . '. , 

Therefore no£lurnai ftudiea produce 
all thofc diforders which the wan.t of 
reft gives rife to; the orgjtn?. of f?q(f 
arc principaUy afi5bQ?ds:<hfif ftrsogtlj 

isexh^oftcd, tbe.6bre5;»r§ m^qj: YTor^ 
or agitated by violent inotioauj, hejiqf 
arife an incoherent feries of thoughts^ 
a luxuriant imaginaUop, deliriums, 
dreadful headtaehs.9 and, fuially, ato^ 
privation of deep, fcarce to be cu(*d, 
by remedies, and which often occafio^s 

fatal difordera. 

The injuries of watching «rQ ior 
creafed by the ill effed:s of candle;^ 
which infedt the air by their grofs. va- 
pour, fo pernicious to the lungs, the 
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tycs, and the nervw. It i«> therefore, 
the higheft adv^tage itnagiadbie to go 
to bed: betimes, and^ liTe early m the 
mormiigr Aurwa' tfmfis amka:, Au- 
K>ra fkvburt the mufesi. 

The clofe air, which they always> 
uie, is hurtful 3. but L ihall fpeak of 
the air hereafter; N<?r. (hould their 
dirtinefs be forgotten, as fome learned 
men, entirely ncgledii)g:th0 care o£ 
their bodiesi^ and not at ati foilicitous^ 
abour deanlinds^, difguft' others, and^ 
bring upon : thecniehres &ofe diforders 
which proceed from obfti"udled perfpi- 
ration :. fori ho^^can^hat fkin perfpire, 
whofe pores-: ar^ftopped up with dirt*^^ 
Moft: of them, are extremely. hxxXtf 
with. refped:< ta their teeth^. whichv, 
beings filled with putrid filth, and ex^ 
haling a atoft naufeous flench, fir (I 

E.6> infedl 
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infe£t all the adjacent parts^ and the 
very faliva of the fick perfon; foon 
after caufe violent pains^ and at lafty 
falling, before the. time, leave the fto- 
mach dcftitute pf the powerful aid of 
maflication. 

1 

Akin to dirtinefs is the pernicioiit 
cuflom of fome, who^ deaf to the calls 
of nature, defer going to ilool, and 
fepprefs their urine a long time, to 
avoid interr uptipg their fludies ; not re- 
fledting : that many dreadful dkbrders 
fpring from this fource. 

For by too long a delay the fecreted 
humours become too putrid, are atte- 
nuated, irritate the inteftines or iht 
bladder, vitiate the mucous matter, 
and fometimes occasion grievous dlf- 
orders of the particular organ j the 

putrid 
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putrid matter being abforb'd by the 
veiTels with which all the cavities of 
the body abound; pollutes the blood'; 
and, which is ftrll worfej the ntvki 
become difufed to obey the flimulus; 
nay, they fometimes, by too much 
tcnfion, begin to grow paralytic j fo 
that the rexpulfive force, for the void- 
ing of excrements or urine, almoft 
entirely ceafes, and fhould every day 
be renew'd by art. Whilft the illuf- 
trious Tycho BftAHE, riding in the 

mi 

feme chariot with the emperor, fup- 
prefsM hfe urine, he pay'd for his ill- 
tim'd modefty by death j and I even 
now have under my care a man of 
learning, who by a long fupprcflion of 
his urine became unable to contain it; 
nor can he void it when he thinks 
proper, but it runs from him night 
and day by drops. 

Retire* 
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Retirement from all human (bctety 
is likewife hurtful to them; for man^^ 
whom natpriO made for mao>,(he intends 
Cd alfo (bould be' benefited by fociety!!. 

' But nothing renders ftudy andap^ 
plication more perniciaus than the iad^ 
Defs that accompaniea them: ftudy is 
capable of clouding the temper of the 
happieft man witkmelanGhdy: if redL 
and esEternal caufes of grief are added 
to this, the mindi, overwhelia'd with 
io many flxokes, at laft finks under, 
them, and in its own ruin involves 
that of the body. Anxious cares are: 
likewiie hurtful;, fo that lean hardly- 
conceive how great men» whom the; 
difEculty of their undertakings kept in^ 
unremitting meditation, and; wliom^ 
the uncertainty of events fiU'd with^ 
continual anxiety, could go through 

with. 
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wW?:$icJj gre?t vmdcrtalpng?., Nature 

eOi^w'd Cy^^Ra.MA^Q^BT, CroM* 

wUh &Q»te«B .l^bWfh As K?frjfcd other 
mortaUi^ aqd wbiQh^ nDtwjthftaading^ 
would, fcajrpe; have enaUed them to 
p^for{i^ ; /)ich grea^ exploits withoujt 
th^ af&A0Q<:Q .«f Yobricty and inctSEMi 



J t 



We ftiQuId not, Iv^w^ver, uQagincTt 
that the learned alon,e ^deftroy their 
health hy i^eptal labpur^ it is of no 
confequepce what the objed is that 
engager the niind^ if it applies a con^ 
iiderable t^ioi? and with earneftnefs, it 
wafte9)both its own ftrength and tbut 
of the hody« Kings, fenators, minifters, 
ambaiGadors, and all thofe concerned in 
the adminiftration of public affairs, are 
fubjedt to the fame unhappy fate which 

the 
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the learned deplore, if they labour 
with equal afliduity in tranfading pub- 
lic affairs, as the learned tri^pcrufing 

book's. But it is their happin^efs, that, 

* ■ " * • 

lb the various bufinefs and difiipation 
tof their places, they are oblig'd oBm 
to quit their cbfets, and even agaiiift 
Aeir wills are^. by a falutary necefltty^ 

compeird to take frequent exercile :. 
the chief ufe of this is, that it ad-^ 
mirabty prepares the blood for the 
generation of freih animal fpirits, and 
in the famt time it brings a greater 
quantity of blood to the fec^rning or^ 
gans, and fo reftores what thought 
had exhaufled, and frames new in-* 
ftrumentsfor the thinking mind^ But 
nothing can force- the iludious from 
their books, and they are quite ener*- 
vated by inaftion : to palliate which 

yoiL 
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you will perhaps bring fome exam- 
ples of men who have Iiv*d to a 
great age, though they ufed but little 
or no a<flion. There are but few men; 
but you will, I doubt not, bring many 
women. Take notice, however, that, 
Aough they had not much mufcular 
motion, they had many other helps, 
by which nature promotes the circula- 
tion of the blood, viz. an agreeable 
ftirring of the pafHons, which excites, 
and does not deftroyj a conftant chear- 
fulnefs and eternal loquacity, atid other 
afnftances of a fimilar nature : they 
likewife ufe but little food. The cafe 
is quite different with the learned : 
they do not live with thd fame fobriety; 
and therefore it is no wonder that they 
enjoy their health worfc than any other 
clafs of men. 

Thus 



r' 
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Thus have I laid before you the 
chief caufes, from which the difcafes 
incideot to the ftudious take rife; and 
I fliould never make an end, vrere I 
to enumerate the inferior caufes, which 
profeflors have a bad cuflom of afOgn- 
ing from their own invention : I (haU. 
therefore pafs by all the iecondary. 
caufes. But there are men, truly 
learned^ illuftrious votaries of the 
mufes^* who» befides the diforders thab 
ipring from tooafEdaous an appllcatbn 
of .mindf experience others, owing to 
the nature of the ob]c<3; that engages 
them* Anatomifts often contra£t ma« 
lignant levers by breathing putrid air^ 
and other difeafes from the corruptioa 
of the bile, from the matter in which 
their hands are coaftantly immerfed,; 
a flight excoriation arifing, or an in«^ 
confiderable wound, which fometimes. 

end 
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cod in thor deaths. C^mjc^l expc-^ 
rkn^n^s are ajt^teoided wUI^ clanger, ,aA4 

vx M^id fipoike, pf a yery pcn«r»J»J^g 
B»toire, wwlcj baye kilji'd tls« great 

BpiEiiHAAVE, if tberi9 had not lx«a 

^t haod ap alcaline ^rit, which oveiw 
ttoie the ^cid iand eypaadcd the fiomr 
pceflbd bugs. Botaniils have hecfi€>fteft 
^urt hy the plants for whidi they hgM 
» ftroog a paflion. Thefe^ and. the like» 
atfaer relate to the diforders of ar tifiiteni^ 

excufe the C7:prefiion) ; but this di£- 
»ur£b tujtif upoaihe diforden ^viifch 
liidj^ bdn^ opoQ fomcof tiie organs^: 



\ 



The, Ikft: that offi^r are the eyeSy 
trbich^conftantiattentioa £> futguea^ 
hat I faa^ often feeis idcdors «dia had 
lot attained to their thirtieth year^ and 
et could hardly bear the lights efpe** 
ially candle-light} and were icarco 

abla 
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able to read a few pages wUhout their 
eyes being fufFufed with tears, then 
growing dim, and at laft quite inca- 
pable to diftinguifli any objedl. But 
the eyes are much fooner and much 
more eafily afFedted by reading at night ; 
for there is not a man living who has 
not experienced, at leaft.once in his 
life, how much they fuffer by the 
motion of light and the irritation of 
imoke. 

'Orators have, difdnders^ pecutltar tb 
themfelvcs, which are of a vefy grievous 
nature : for however reading aloud 
may be of fervice to the liings, iehe- 
meat dedamation is huttfol : > and hdw 
ofteh. .do preachers or lawyers pafs 
whole days ahdinights in their ftudies^ 
when ^e lungs, unequal to the efforts 
of i^^aking^^are fevcrely injiir'd.. How 

much 
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much more happy, are thofc paftdrs of 
the church, who cultivate learning, 
but are kept from their iludies by 
Qther avocations, being in this refpedt 
equally privileged with the phyficians, 
whom the health of , their fellow* 
creatures does not fuffer ta impair |heir 
own: health by ftudy* Happy like- 
wife are all thofe whom the \ nature 
of their bufioefa calls of{! from ftudy> 
for though they arc not thereby ex- 
empted frpm the labours of the niind, 
the change of ^ their employments is 
however a great confblation to them. 
But unhappy are thofe.preachers, who^ 
being exempt, from other ecdcfiaftical 
fundlions, live only to ftudy, and 
compofe eloquent difcourfcs^j^ unhappy 
thofe lawyers, who are entirely taken 
up with managing and pleading caufes; 
for their health is infenfibly impaired 

•:'■-■•• by 
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by the life tbey leftd, tls» throa^ 
wind^pipe^ and kings, arci irritated^ 
heated^ and inisimed i hamot procdsd' 
catarrhs^ hoarfeneis, a' bv6kei> vMOtf^^ 
fitting of Ubodi a cough^ a fevtr»> 
great w^aknefe, and at iaft ^tbniamp*^ 
tion J and» whilfl: ifibfey givb lighrlb 
others/ they are. diitiiiguiKhdd- like the 
jfhuff df adarfdte^ linlafe l!tity tiSst ditv 

did) who, bdng told that hb^wai^be^ 
ginning to be cotiAim^tivC)' diroidcd^ 
pleading fbr two yeait, by the advice 
of his phyfidarte ; in which time he! 
recovered hisr iVrenfgth and healti^ 
which had been greatly irApasnrd {k). 




(Ji) The dlforde^ of orittxM amt^fin^^iM 
the f»tie; but the bodies of thefe being: bpth-^- 
have often (hewn^inlammations^fuppurations^. 
ulcers in the lungs ;> nay^^the illuftrious Moit« 

CAgKi faw a young man that had an excellent 

voice^ 
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Thcfe, worthy audirors,. are moft 
of the diforders that are ocfcafioued by 
too great an attachment to ftudy, or 
a contmued application of the mind to 
any objedk whatever: nor are we to 
fanagine that all und^ergo the fame 
feflferings; much variciy is here occa* 
fioned by the various conftltations oif 
men, by their different ages, and the 
diverfity of their external citcumftances. 
There are few or no bodies but what 
have fome weak parts, which fuffer 
the firft attacks of every diforder. He 
whofe fh>mach is naturally weak, or 
who has rendered it fo by living in 1 
manner not fuited to his conftitution, 

voice^ whofe wittd^^pipe and throat being af- 
fe£ted, could fwallo^r nothing, and, whilfl be 
attempted to fuck, down the yolk of an egg« 

was fufFocated and died* De fidib^ ^ cauf^ 
t01B» I* p* 22&; 

will 
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will firfl: complain of pains In the ven-^ 
tricle, whilft the nerves, which he re- 
ceived ftrong in a weak body, are dill 
in a good flate. On the other hand, 
he who ^ is troubled with weak nerves, 
but has a good ftomach, will long 
fufFer all forts of nervous diforders, 
the digeftion remaining unhurt. 

■ 

He in whom the mufcular or cellu- 
lar fibres are relaxed, will complain of 
lafiitude, drowfinefs, weaknefs, fwell- 
ings, his head and flomach remaining 
unhurt Another will fufFer all the 
diforders incident to the lungs, who 
received them from nature not indued 
with a proper degree of ftrength. In 
theie the vafcular fyftem of the head 
is weak, they are troubled with in- 
Ceffant head-achs, or bleeding at the 
nofe, to which other ftudious youtbf 

4 ar 
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are obnoxious^ their intenfe applica^ 
tion to fludy forcing the blood up- 
wards. Finally, every man, accord- 
ing to the part afFeded with weak- 
nefs, is liable to complain of fome 
diforders more than others. 



Even ftrength itfelf has its difad- 
vantages ; for whilft robuft and vi- 
j;orous young men devote thcmfelvcs 
Xo fludy with unbridled ardour, the 
power of the foul, being rous'd and 
ftrongly ftimulating the whole fyftem, 
fo increafes the adlion of the foUds, 
that there arife difeafes occafion'd by 
too violent a motion, fuch as inflam- 
mations and malignant fevers; and 
when thefe diforders are once begun, 
they return for fome years, till the 
ftrength being entirely broken, chro- 

F ' niccd 
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nical diforders fuccecd, according to 
the commoh fate of mUDkind. 

A great deal depends upon the age, 
with regard to which we fhould not 
be fb indlfcreet as to bear too hard 
upon youth, nor exad: from them 
over great tafks ; for nothing fo totally 
^xhaufts and deftroys the ftrength. 
1 have often found boys of a pene- 
trating genius, tinflufed with learning 
beyond what could be expeded from 
their years, and always with fomc 
concern, as I faw how it would end ; 
tecaufe our youthful days ihotild be 
tonfccratcd to exercife, and to ac^ 
ijuiring ftrength by its means, and not 
to fevere ftudy, which obftrads both 
vigQur and growth. 

There 
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There liave b^ examples^ of boyst 
Viho before they had |)a(s'd their ii^th 
year^ appear'd by their fudden growth 
to be men^ the laft sexample of thb 
fort, we meet with in the ,memoira 
of the Frendi academy : but liften to 
the fequel: the underftanding comi«- 
nued that of a chikl in a well fet body^ 
and^ the flrength being fo foon qX'* 
hauftecl> could &:arce fupport a life of 
twelve years. Whilft the powers o£ 
the mind, or in other words> the 
ftrengthofthe brain furpa^ the age^' 
nature/ which is unequal to^ many 
tafksi forgets the body; the whole 
machine is overwhelmed with kngucH*, 
the £bres want -ftrength, and fevere 
diforders bring on an untimely death* 
John Philip Bar athier lately af- 
forded us an illuftrious and well known 
example of the truth of this obfer- 

F 2 vation. 
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vation. You all lament another Phi- 
lip, whom you knew, and whom 
I regret not having known more in- 
timately, who being from his early 
infancy endowed with a penetrating 
genius^ and addicted to iludy at that 
time of life, which nature intended 
ihould be dedicated to ftrengthening 
the body, was attacked by the feverefj^ 
diforders, and could recover his health 
only by the moft abftemious diet, and 
by totally relinquiihing his fiudies: 
but foon, unmindful of his weaknefs» 
he by an untimely death paid for hi^ 
premature learning. May a better fate 
be referv'd for Le Fancois, a youth 
of fourteen, who, as I hear, has ac« 
quir'd a high reputation amongft the 
French, by his genius and extraor« 
dinary erudition. 
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I have often feen with concern the 
children of peafants loaded with la- 
bour above their age and ftrength, but 
a ftill worfe error is committed, when 
the mind of a child is forc'd to apply 
before the time, and beyond its abi- 
lities s and this is generally produdive 
of the worft confequences, for the 
powers of the mind brought to ma- 
turity by a pernicious art, are fliort- 
liv'd, and foon grow old : and who 
has not with grief feen children of the 
brighteft hopes, hardly give proofs of 
common underftanding, when grown 
up ? The earth is a long time prepared 
to admit feed, and before it is fown> 
receives that ftrength, which after- 
wards impregnates it with fertility from 
the fun, the air, and the plough 5 then 
the grain fprings up, vegetates, flou- 

F 3 riflies^ 
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iiihes^ and brings good fruits to ma- 
turity. 

But if early ftudies are hurtfol, it if 
no Icfs dangerous to attach oatkK to 
iludy in an advanced age; for habit 
becomes gradually a fecond nature 
when we begin from our tender agej' 
but at an advanced period it is na 
longer fufceptS)le of ncvr habits ; and 
the fibres of the brain accuftom^cF to' 
reft, are torn before they can rcccW 
i)€\y and regular motions. I not long* 
fince with difficulty curM a native of» 
this country^ who in his fbrtiefhF year 
layitig afide mercaiitile bofine&y W 
pore night and day om the works €^^ 
Newton, Clarke and Locke^ had' 
totally difordcr^d his braiiy. He re- 
covered his heahh by remedies, by a 
cciTation of ftudy^ and amufing conver- 

fation I 
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fation; but the joy was but fhort-liv'd, 
for by agaia dipping, into the fuWime, 
geometry, and metaphyiical abftrac* 
tions, he once more loft bu f^nfes (I). 

Nor k k tcA tkborioqa to continue 
cur accuftom'd ftudies too long, when 
old age approaches. Th? foul that 
animates our bodies, is indeed immor- 
tal ; but fb long as it is conne(fled with 
lb feeble fiiame, Ifr muR be influenced 
by its nature* 

* 

{ly It often proves hurtful ^ men of learn* 
iflg tbemfdvess when, in an advanced age they 
l^urfue a new ftud]^ \ for this gives rife to a 
new order of ideas, which receives no afllftance 
from al)' the traces before left upon the brain : 
new fibres muft receive new motions, a labo- 
sioua work to the organ already debilitated, and 
Hf hich often throws men of firfl-rate capacities^ 
into lingering diforders. 

F 4 C^ni 
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Gigni pariter cum corpore^ & una 
Crefcere fentimus^ pariterque fenefcert 
ment^m. 

Befides^ *tis pJdin^ that fouls are barn 
andgrow^ 
. jind all by age decay ^ as bodies do. 

Cr£ech&'s Lucretius, book 3« 

The labours of the mind fhould there* 
fore be retrench'd, as the declining 
powers of the body diredl ; the latter 
becomes incapable of bearing the fame 
burthens, the former of purfuing the 
fame fludies, which in this period of 
life fooneft break the con{litution> and 
deftroy the brain ; and are of fo little 
ufe, that old men confult their glory 
jio lefs than their health, by retiring 
betimes. 

!■ - Solve 
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Solve fenefantem mature fanus equum^ 

ne 
Peccet ad extremum ridendusy & ilia 

ducat. 

Looje from the rapid car your aged 

horfey 
Left in the racey deride dy left behindy 
He drag his jaded limbsy and burjl 
bis wind. 
Francis's Horace, lib. i. ep, i. 

But it grieves me, reipeftable auditors^ 
that you fliould be obliged to hear of 
i[} many difotders, and I to give an 
account of them; fo I (hall fay no 
more of fo melancholy a fubjedl, but 
proceed to treat of the remedies for 
the feveral difeafes. 

F 5; What 
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What lover ever had eyes to fee 
the blemiflies of his mSftrefs? What 
lover ever ceas'd to admire his mif- 
trefs's beauty ? This is another perni- 
cious efFe£t of learning ; it occafions z 
fournefs of temper. Philofophers think 
themfelves wife in every thing ; 'tis a 
difficult matter to perfuade them that 
they every day injure their health by 
their manner of liviixg 3 you may ad- 
vife^ intreat, and even £:old them^ it 
will be alt to no purpofe: j they unpofe 
upon themfelves a thoufand different 
ways ; fome by too great a confideo<b 
in their ftrength, others by the hopes 
of impunity from the punifhments be- 
ing delayed ; others again by the de« 
ceitful defence of the power of habit, 
and others again by the ftiH more de- 
ceitful example of other men's good 
luck; others by other motives; and all, 

by 



by that fteady adherence to their pur-* 
pore> which they think becoming la 
2 mao of' virtiKv are fo blinded^ that 
they are not affe<3:ed by future fufier* 
ings^ and hardly evea by thofe they 
have already incurred^ I (hall not 
however nc^cSt my duty as a monitor ». 
and if I fhould fail of fuccefs, it wilt 
be at leaft fonoe mierit to have at*^ 
tempted in a defign of fo much uti-^ 
Mty. Prefervatives are to be offered 
to fuck of the fiudious aa ^re ftill in? 
healthy and remediea to thofe who 
ha^e impaired their conftitutbnsk 

The fure and only prefcrvative 1$^ 
for tibe miad to be often uoemploy'd^ 
and the body to labour.. This doe$^ 
not hold with regard to ^l men o^ 
learning ; there are ibme whofe medi"- 
tatioDS ihould be difturb'd upon no ac^ 

F (h count 
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count whatever. Descartes frames 
a world, Newton revolves the whole 
fyftem of the univerfe in his mind, 
Montesquieu makes laws for all na« 
tions ; let no body interrupt them, let 
^11 nature be filent, they labour for us, 
let the good of the people be the fu- 
preme law; they were born to cultU 
vate thofe ftudies. But how few are 
there, whofe labours are of fuch con- 
iequence ? Moft ftudious men loie 
their time, and break their conflitu-* 
tions to no purpofe ; one makes a coU 
ledlion of common-place topicks, an- 
other embelliihes fuch as are thread- 

r 

bare, a third anxioufly inveftigates mat- 
ters of no utility, others make trifles 
the fubjeft of laborious refearches, and 
all are equally unmindful qf the un- 
profitablenefs and danger of their por- 
fuits. But be vigilant for their good; 

knock 
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knock at their doors 5 roufe them from 
tl|eir lethargy ; make them, whether 
they will or no^ lay afide their ftudies 
for hours together, and let their minds 
not be totally abandoned to idlenefs, 
but recreated by gentle eafe, whilft 
their ftrength is rcftored by exercifc. 
At the beginning of my difcourfe I 
difplayed the advantages of exercife: 
let it therefore be obferved as an in- 
violable rule by the learned, .to dedi* 
cate an hour or two every day to walk- 
ing, that the lungs may be recreated 
by a free ufe of the air, that the ftag- 
nant humours may be thrown off, per- 
fpiration renewed, the limbs ftrength- 
ened, and the nerves repaired. :Bo£R« 
HAAVE chofe for this purpofe the hour 
before dinner. Nor is walking alone 
fufficient. I would like wife recommend 

riding) whigh adts admirably upon 

the 
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the head and lutigs^ and above all upr 
on the abdominal yifcera, bj irepcatedtj 
agitating them ; as likevcife all tite other 
cxercifes^ which wece car^idly cutei^ 
Tated both by the ancieata and our 
anceflori ; but which we^ tQ our gseat 
detrin^en t, haive negledsed. Liet us not 
forget Herojoicus^ a man of learning, 
endowed with extraordinary intelledhiaL 
faculties, but the moil infirm of all 
mortaU, who by excrcife alone fo caoa^ 
firmed his healthy, that he lived entirely 
firee firom diforders to a hundred yeara 
of age, and compofbd a treatife upon^ 
the gymnaftic art. Let ua not forget 
*SbcRAT£s> the wifeft of mankind^ 
who thought it worth his whik to 
learn this art. Strato, being trou^ 
bled widn the ^leen^ had recourse to* 
cxercife, which cured him. Htsmo* 
NjEUs, beinjg afiOiaied with a weakneft 

of 
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df the nerves, had rccourfe to the Olym- 
pic games, and by that cxercife over- 
came the diibrder. Sailing (hould have 
its fhare of praife, amongft other forts 
of exercife, whofe povrer in removing 
the obftru<Srons of the vifcera, throwing 
off the bile, rcftoring the lungs, re- 
newing perfpiratbn, and flrengthen- 
ing the fibres, the ancients were welt 
acquainted with: and it has lately been 
demonflrated by the ilhiflrious Gil-- 
CHRIST, and was Kkewife preferred to 
ftll other facts of carriage by AuGirs- 
"irus C^SAR, who, when be had any 
Occafion to travel, choTe rather to go 
by fea than otfaerwife,. if it was poiGble. 
Augustus Cjcsar may in many re- 
fpe£ts be compared to the ftudious and 
learned j ^' eloquentiam enim ftudia- 
^' que liberaliora ab setate prima & 
^ cupixk & laboriofiffime exercoit ; & 

*• graves 
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graves valetudines per omnem vitatn 
^^ expertus eft; & diftillationibus, & 
^' rheumaticis doloribus, & calculo ob* 
" noxius vixit, & praecordiorum . in- 
^* flatione aliquoties tentabatur; litter 
" ratis vero fapientior;'* " for he cul- 
" tivatcd eloquence and the liberal 
" arts from his early youth with taftc 
'^ and diligence^ and was during his 
^^ whole life a valetudinarian ; he was 
*^ troubled with catarrhs, rheumar 
^* tic pains, and the ftone, and was 
^< fometioies likewife attacked with an 
^^ inflammation of the parts about the 
" heart; but, being more prudent than 
." moft men of learning,*' be took great 
care of bis valetudinary con/iitution (iw)." 
Riding in an eafy chariot is of little 
fervice ; of ftill lefs the eafy fuccuA 
(ions of the feveral machines which 

(m) Suetonius in vita Oct. Aug. cap.. 82. 

haFe 
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have been invented by modern induftry 
for moving the fick about in their 
chambers; but I fet a high value upon 
all thofe plays or diverfions which ob-' 
lige a man to exercife both his arms; 
fuch, for example, are fhuttle-cock, and 
others of the like nature, 

' Do not be concerned, my worthy 
auditors; the time which you devote 
to recreation is not loft to learning; 
you will prefently apply to your ftudies 
with renewed alacrity, and, whilft 
your ftrength and health are preferved, 
a long life will abundantly recompenfe 
the hours dedicated to the care of the 
body. In leifure lifcewife thofe fub- 
lime ideas may rife, which the ob- 
fcurity of your mufaeum would for ever 
have fupprefled, for lively and vigorous 
geniufes make the more noble efforts^ the 

more 
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man intervals of leifure they allow tbetth^ 
feJfoes. (a). I have a particular friciKj,. 
who,, in his walks ki the country, haa^ 
compofed books that will knmoFtalizw 
hia^ nanae; for the fouls (f tj^fe ixhax 
nioalk under the campy of heaven are* 
exaked: and Pliny the yQungpr otK 
ferves, that it is furprizing to what a 
degree ^ the fml is. rausd by the agitjotion 
and motion of the body: clofc confine- 
ment contrails the body^ the oil. of thfc 
lanfip, as it were, infers the thougbtt, 
by its fmelU and by too intenfe ftudy. 
we become incapable of application*. 
Plutarch has an ingenious obferva-. 
tion, that as plants are aouri(hed hj^, 
xiioderate waterings but overwhelmed: 
by too much, fo the foul is improved; 
by moderate ftudies, but overpowered 

(») VAtBRIVS lAKXmV9y lib. 3. c. 6, ^ 

by 
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by dxcefSve ftudies (a). Take my ad- 
vice ti^erefore, yea men of leamingi 
yoa wiit one day repent your auAere 
isetkementf but it will be too late tor 
teok iw a remedy when the daagen 
k at hand.; and forefight becomes: the 
wife meskt don't think to ezcofe: yonr 
dangerous errors ; the experiment is not 
made upon a^ vulgar foul, the l^e of ai 
man of learning is at ftake; neitheif 
ajledge, ki excufe fbm yourfelves^ the 
examples of others; nor your own* 
ftrength^ which you break every day;* 
nor vaiij cuftom> for we can never ufe 
qurfelves to a difeafe; nor the impu- 
nity of your early years^ for reiterated 
fhsokea wBIbceak what one alooe could- 
nd. Lay a£de^ tfaeiefore, the agita- 
tions of 3raur nounds^ and exercife your 

bodies; for exercife is of ib much 



(9') Di 0du6atkn. fuer^^ cap. I2» 

fcrvice 
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fervice to the mind, that Hoffmam 
{p) has by its means made ftupid m^n 
attain to a degree of underftandingj 
and do not deipife the health of the 
body, with the afliftance of which the 
labour of the mind will become more 
fijpportable ; for the powers of the 
mind grow dull, if the flrength of the 
body is in a wavering unfetrled ftate. 
Phyficians have power over fouls j 
and Descartes has juflly obferved^ 
^' Animum adeo a temperamento & 
'.' organorum corporis difpofitione 
*' pendere, ut ii ratio aliqua poffit in- 
" veniri, qu£ homines fapientiores &^ 
^' ingeniofiores reddat quam liaftenus 
^' fuerit, credendam fit illam in me- 
dicina quaeri debere/* " That the 
foul depends fo much upon the 
[^ conftitution and difpofition of the 

{p) Dc moiu opt. torpor, modicin, §. 9. 

" cor- 
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^* corporeal organs, that, if there could 
" be a method found to render men 
<* wife and ingenious, it feems pro* 
<^ bable that it ihould be fought in 
^* phyfick {q).'' There is a regimen 
calculated for the fludious, of which 
I ihall now give a fuccin(% ac«^ 
count (r). , 

Hip- 

[q) De tnithodoy No. 6« There is likewife a 
remarkable paflage in Moses Maimonides, 
one of the moft ancient of the Arabian phy- 
ficians. As life and health, fays he, contribute 
greatly to the worfhip and knowledge of God; 
but a man in an ill ftate of health is unable to 
contemplate the works of God as he fhould do ; 
a man ought to take particular care to avoid 
whatever is hurtful to his body, and fhould en- 
deavour to procure whatever contributes to keep 
the body in health and ftrengthen it» Defanit. 
iuend. init. 

(r) It muft be acknowledged, that a man of 
learning, indefatigable in his ftudies, if he ob- 
feFves an exa£l regimen, innocent and mode- 

4 rate. 
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Hippocrates in three words ex* 
prefles the whole alimentary diet of all 
ages, all ranks of men^ and all con« 
^itions, oSi ^090$ 67*1 Tcati n rpotfn^ food 
ihould be as labour; for, as he iays 
clfewhere, if the aliments are over- 
come, that is, if they are fubdued by 
the powers of the body, .tthey in- 
vigorate it ; if they overcome it, that 
is, when they get the better of the 
digcftive powers, they give rife to 
many bad efFedls: and Plutarch 
juftly obferves from Hippocrates, 
that health arifes from the exa£t equa- 
lity of bodily exercife and the aliments 
taken. The rcafon is, the body by its 
own force makes its own juices and 
humours out of the aliments it ufes: 

rate, will find the difadvantages attending his 
way of life more fuppoitabk than another 
F£X.i€i dijfmamni^ p. 203. 

nor 
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cordis its ilate the fame in the ro- 
4)uft ploughnfiaft and enfeebled dodon 
WhiFft the former, by inceffant exer- 
life, by brealJiing every day the whole* 
^mc country air, by a chearful and 
vacant mind, unembarfaffed by per- 
plexing meditations, and by foft flum- 
bers continually repairs his ftrength,, 
lie can bear any fort of food} the 
ialival, gaftric, inteflinal, and bilious 
Jiquors, ^laborcfted to the higheft per- 
ibddon, thoroughly diffolve the moft 
iglulinous j^t, and even fait pork hard^ 
«iBd by fmoke 5 the ftrength of the 
snuicles of the ftomach and inteftines 
is unimpaired 5 theyiuffer nothing to 
ftiy -beyond its time in their cavities 5 
and as the aliments are digefled, their 
remains are thrown out. How diflFer- 
-cnt from this is the cafe of the man 
•debilitated by ftudy I The hard bow- 

4 cl« 
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els of the mower can digeft any things 
the foft vifcera of the l^rned or in* 
dolent are incapable of digeflion; the 
latter therefore (hould maturely deli- 
berate, what his powers are equal to» 
and what not. 



Give the labouring man thin broth, 
fhiall cabbage, jellies, pullet's flefh, or 
white bread ; the force of the vifcera 
and conftant labour will ibon digeft 
thefe, he will immediately grow hun« 
gry, fweat all over, and in a fliort time 
his ftrength will fail him, if it be not 
foon repaired with fat bacon, hard 
cheefe, and black bread. But let this 
food, or food of the like nature, be eaten 
by the weak inhabitants of cities, who 
are unequal to the labour of digefting 
it, dreadful difeafes will fbon arife from 
thence, the aliments being converted 

into 
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into poifon, Thefc arc golden words 
of Boerhaave: ** Eruditi viri (in- 
** quit) nolunt gulae temperare, & 
*^ audent eadera edere quae rudici) 
*' verum non ferunt hunc vidum ; 
** optent, aut ferrari a ftudiis, aut a 
duris cibis. " Mea of learning, 
fays he, will not live temperately ; 
" but are fo indifcrect as to eat the 
** fame food that labouring men do, 
" and which they are not able to bear; 
** fo they (hould wifli either to be 
exempted from the ncceffity of ftu- 
dying, or from that of eating flrong 
food (i)," which if they continue 
to live upon, there arife obftinate ob- 
ftru^tions in the abdominal vifcera. 

The ftrength of the aliments is efti- 
mated not by the nature of the food 

(s) Pr4cUefi in in/fit. § 1O36, torn. VII. p. 337. 

G alone 
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alone, but by its quantity^ it is not 
tlierefore enough to be choice in the 
quality; attention (hould likewife be 
given to the quantity of the food. 
. I will affert with confidence, that an 
error in either refpedl is attended with 
very bad.confequenceS; but it is worft 
of all when it relates to the quantity. 
A due obfervation of the bodies of 
learned men will (hew what aliments 
ihould be chofen, and what avoided :' 
to enumerate all the various forts would 
be tedious and difagreeable \ it will be 
fufficient to mention th? principal' 
kinds. 

All fat, vifcid aliments, all aliments^ 
puffed with wind, or hardened cither 
by art or nature, are hurtful. The 
ancients condemned all forts of pulfe; 
and Pythagoras ftridly forbid his 

difci- 
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difciples to eat beans, as thefe have an 
extraordinary flatulency, highly de» 
ftru<aive of the tranquillity of mind 
neceflary to one who inveftigates truth. , 
Every body knows, that whilft the . 
ftomach fwells the mind is deprefTed 
with languor, and becomes incapable 
of performing its fundlions. The ten- 
der flefli of all young animals is of great 
fervice, except thofe of fwine and geefe; 
not when boiled in copious broth, for 
then they are deprived of their nutriti- 
ous juices, but when roafted, or boiled 
in a fmall quantity of water. Such roots 
are wholefome as confift of a light 
flour, not without a mixturd of fait 
or fugar (/) 5 foft herbs, which are 

neither 

(/) Many plants fit for ufe, and perhaps mod 
fuch, and many others, by means of an eafy 
art, give out a great quantity of excellent fu* 
gar, not much inferior to that of fugar canes. 
Eight ounces of the frefli juice of the (kirret 

G 2 yield 
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neither too acid nor too emoirient. 
Nor fliould the feveral ibrts of feeds be 
denied their praifc ; nor ripe fruit, con- 
cern ing the ufe of which, however, a 
caution (hould be obferved ; for thejr 
relax, diflblve, caufe acidity, and there* 
by are the lefs fit for fladious men. 
But take notice, amongft the moft 
fevere difordcrs of the learned are 
reckoned the flagnation, the thicken- 
ing, and the hardening of the bile, 
which defeds are beft remedied by fhiits 
ihat fwell with faponaceous juicers, as 
cherries, ftrawberries, raflberries, goofe- 
berries, peaches, grapes, pears, and 
other fruits of the like nature, which 
ihidious, fedentary men cannot well 
do without, efpecially in fummer. 
Care fhould be taken to prevent their 

« 

yield an ounce of the beft fugar. Maecraff 
J^em. di rAcad. de Bgrlin. 

4 being 
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being detrimental, by eating them 
when the ftomach is empty, either^ 
with or without bread, and long before 
and long after having drunk wine; fot 
thus they neither difturb the digeftion 
ef the other aHments, nor, being hard- 
ened with wine, prove more difficuh 
of digeftion themfelves, nor are turned 
into a fournefs, but a£t Irke a mild 
and gently ftimulating foap^ refblvc 
concretions, accelerate the courfe of 
the bile, ftimulate the flugglik in'^ 
teftines, and, by removing obftinate 
coftivenefs, put an end to grievous dif- 
orders, and either prevent hypochon- 
driac melancholy, with the matter 
from whence it arifes, or cure it. 
They are of great fervice to thofe, 
whom fcvere ftudy throws into in-i 
flammatory diforders, or flow fevers, 
proceeding from a drying up of the 

G 3 hu- 
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humours : but they are hurtful when, 
the flrength being broken, the fibres 
have lofl their tone, and the fluids are 
too thin. Eggs boiled in fuch a man- 
ner as to be fupped are alfo very good 
for them s for thefe, being infpiflated 
by boiling, mix with the harder ali- 
ments. Well- baked bread and dc- 
codlions of bread are alfo of femce to 
tliem. Milk is wholefome, provided 
it does not grow acid in the ftpmach. 
Chocolate deferves to be recpmmeod- 
led i. for with its ibfi flour an^ pene* 
t rating oil, and a fort of gentle bitter 
irritating tiA^, it foon repairs and re** 
ilor^s the .flrength: do nott however, 
ufe it to excefss it is a very nutritious 
aliment, and increafes plethora in thofe 
of a plethoric difpofition ; it is fat, and 
by too great lubrication renders the 
ftomagh and inteflines incapable of 

being 
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being ftimulated, fo that neither does 
the ftomach grow hungry, nor are the 
excrements voided : it moreover grows 
acid, and caufes a gnawing of the Ao- 
niach. Various diflies, which may 
be made out of thefe by a judicious 
and prudent mixture, are very whole- 
fome J but it is better to ufe only fim- 
ple food, either raw or boiled. 

Accipe nunc^ viSlus tenuis qua quan^ 

taque fecunty 
Afferat. Imprimis vakas bene nam 

varia res, 
Ut naceara homim\ credas^ memor il- 

lius efca^ 
Situzjimplex olim tibi federity atfimul 

ajjis 
Mifcueris dixayjimul ctmcbylia turdisy 
Dulciafe in bilem vertent^ Jbmacbo- 

que tumultum 

Lentaferet pituita^ 

G 4. Ncm 
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'N$w mark what btejjingi 

From frugal meals : and firjl they can 
beftow 

That prime of bleffings^ health-^ for 

you II confefs 
7 bat various meats the Jlomacb muji 

opprefs. 

If you refleSI bow lights bow well you 

werey 
ffhen plain andfimple 'was the cbear* 

fulfare-. 
But roajl and boiPd when you promif- 

cuous eat^ 
When fowl and Jhellfjh in confufion 

meety 
Sweets^ turnd to cbokr, with cold 

phlegm engage^ 
And in the Jlomacb civil warfare 

wage. 
Francis's Horace, lib, 2. fat. 2. 

Relaxed 
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Relaxed fibres, quite benumbed by 
ar fedcntary life, fometimes require a 
gentle ftimulus ; therefore a mild fea^ 
foning is not to be difapproved of, as 
felt, fugar, cinnamon^ nutrtiegv and 
/uch agreeable aromaticks of our own 
country as every man cultivates in his 
garden, thyme, fweet-marjoram, fen*- 
nil, chervil, and others of the like 
nature: but thofe are to be avoided 
which ftimulate with a (harp fait or 
oil, that nature can fcarcely overcome. 
I hate garlick as much as Horace 
himfelf ; nor do I better like pepper 
and mu(Vard, which are pernicious for 
their parching oils: but ladvifeyou^ 
bowevcFj not to make an immoderate 
ufeof the milder fort of feafonings, bqt 

ttfe them as remedies, and not for a 
■ conftancy; for their frequent irritation 

increafes fridtions,. waftes the fibres^ 
' and (hortens life. 

G 5 There 
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There are other hctps to digeftjoir, 

tmd the chief of thefe is exad maftU 
cation, which greatly forwards the 
"work of the ftomacb: this is highly re«- 
commended by phy ficians > but l]ight«- 
ed by others very fooFiflily, and great- 
ly to thek own prejudice^ It both in^- 
creafes the fecretion of the falivay 
^hieh is the beft menftruura of the 
aliments, and, whiMl it divides the 
latter intO' nninute particles, it increafe^ 
their fuperficies, whence they are 
more eafily penetrated by the gaflrtc 
juicesj. confequenily there is a quicker 
digeftion, a more com pleat folution^ 
no fpontaneous corruption, no irritating 
of the ftonnach. Therefore let ncJt 
the karned defpife madieation, or ra« 
ther not forget it, whilfl at their meals 
diey are, by a pernicious habit, intent 
upon other things:, whether they read 

or 
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or meditate, the (lomach fufFers,, be-^ 
caufe the nerves Iangui(h: when the* 
nund thinks attentively, and expcri^ 
cnce proves to the very eyes them-^ 
felves^ that digeftion is badly per- 
formed when the nerves languifti ; for 
upon binding the nerves of the flo^ 
mach, the illuftrious Haller, wha 
made fo many extraordinjtry difcove-f^ 
ries^ often faw the aliments totally 
corrupted) inilead of being digefted^ 

Digeffion is performed llowly ioi 
men of learning, therefore frefli ali- 
ments (hould feldom be given them ;; 
becaufe the ilate of the ftomach is very 
different when it is half full of ur« 
digefted aliments, from what it h when 
entirely void of aliments^ and over- 
flowed with the gaftric fluids^ readjfr 
for the ufe of concodlion.. Therelbcf^ 

G 6 t(» 
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to make three meals a day, one fbme« 
what confidcrable, the other two ra- 
ther flight, will be fufficieht for then 
of learning. The following order with 
regard to eating, or rather living, 
pleafes me highly, and is recommend- 
ed by the experience of numbers : Up- 
on rifing in the morning a (lodious 
perfon fbould drink a glafs of pore 
water; in about an hour after he 
fhould breakfaft; fix hours after he 
fhould dine, having firfl: pad one hour 
in walking; after dinner he fhould 
allow himfelf an hour or two of let- 
fure, becaufe to fit down to ftudy im* 
mediately after eating is highly per- 
nicious : his fupper fhould be light; 
for this, there are reafons of the great- 
efl weight, becaufe, as I obferved be- 
fore, fleep occafions a dangerous ple^ 
thora in the head ; therefore the f uU- 

nefs 
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nefs of the veflels fhould not be in- 
crcafed before flcep by too large a 
meal [u) : add to this, that the func- 
tions of the nerves are fufpended during 
^ the time of llecp, and they cannot per- 
form digeftion 5 at laft a foft and refrefh- 
ingflumber is produced by the abfcncc 
of all irritation : but If the ftomach is^ 
overloaded with aliments, the deep is 
interrupted, as the nerves are contuiu- 
ally afFedled by the irritation of di- 
geftion. Hence a plentiful fupper 
caufts a heavinefs in the head, ffeep is 
difturbed, digeftion interrupted, the 
ftrength impaired, and the health en- 
tirely deftroyed. But a Platonic fop- 

(2/) Many phaenomena prove this plethora; 
and It is evinced by a fimple obfervation, and 
one that occurs daily, vi%^ by thofe^convuIflons 
of the lovirer jaw-bone which caufe a coUifion 
of the teeth in fleep, and that more ftrongly in 
boys when they have eat a hearty fupper. 

per 
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per 18 praifed, becaufc k is not only- 
agreeable at the tiose, but the day 
following. 

Nam corpus onuftum 
Hejiernts vitiis animum quofue pra^ 

gravaf una^ 
jitque affigit bumo divina particuJam 

aura. 
Alter y uhi diSh citius curat a fopori 
Membra dedit^ vegetus pratfcripta ad 

munia furgit. 

^e body too, with yejier day's excefs^ 
Burthen d and tirdy Jhall tbe pure 
foul deprefsi 

Weigh down this portion of cekftrat 

birth. 
This breath of God^ and fix it to the 

earth. 

Who down tofleepfrom afhortfupper 
liesy 

Can 
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Can to the next dafs bu^nefi vigorous 
rije, 
Francis's Horace, £b. 2. lat. 2*^ 

Mod learned profcflbrSy you well know 
him, whom as a colleague you all 
loved, that eminent man, who,, whea 
he had broke his conftitution by a 
profound fludy of antiquities, hi* 
flory, and both the civil and commoa 
law, reftored it confiderably by the 
fimple remedy of Tupping upon milk« 

Not ta flip at all, however, is^ dan- 
gerous; for the nerves of the learned 
are moveable, and eafily irritated; and 
if the chyle is not fooft renewed by a 
fupply of new aliments^ fueh is the 
acrimony of the blood, already oftea 
fubdued by the ftrength of the vifcera^ 

that it is an irritation of the nerves> 

which 



. 0n the VtJ^'^J'* "■' 

properly P«P°7 jH^flrioos Li«» 
'*-■* *"Iot<^«* "■" '"-"1 

h«l* by => "6 „f the q«-^ 

^ of v.auata a age. «" 

g„o„s and ehcarW.^^^ 6^ ^^.^, 

■'»"''""• Ta man we« 'Ctfed in PO- 
la«ye». »"* / "i„ced *e q»»«»'» .f 
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lar diet is capable of eiFeding every 
thing: ftudieus men, however, whrlft 
they take care of their heahh, ought 
not to forget, that a man, who is well, 
ihould not fo confine hknfelf to ruler, 
as not to break through them^ when 
he thinks proper : for a conftant habit 
is real flavery : and I have known fe- 
veral learned and fludious men, who 
were fo fcrupulous with regard to 
their hours of eating and going to bed, 
that their minds feemed to be chained 
to their bodies, which is the moft 
fhameful fort of fervitude : nor can he 
be faid to be either a lover of virtue 
or of learning, who cannot purfue his 
ftudies if he be obliged to wait a little 
longer than ufual for his meals, if he 

deprives men of the ufe of their reafon, blunts 
the faculties of their minds, and renders them 
dull and ft^pid. 

has 
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has not ilept quite enough, or if the 
air be too hot or too cold. 

I have hitherto fpoke only of fo- 
lid food; liquors are not to be for* 
gotten. Ifi ihc laft age a grievous 
error crept into phyfic, that heahh is 
the better, the more fluid the blood 
is J and by the advice of Bontekob 
chiefly a pernicious cuftom prevailed 
of drinking warm liquors both night 
and day, whet^by the human fpecies 
has greatly fufiered, and thofe of the 
prefent age (brety lai^ient the injurj^ 
which their forefathers fuftained in the 
laft> by impairing the ftrength q£ thckr 
nerves* 

Grave authors, who knew better, 
and chiefly the illuftrious Duncan,, 
with BoERHAAVE, and the whole 

fchool 
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fchool of Leyden, have profcribed this 
error ; and, if they have not reformed the 
abuTe, have at leaft greatly checked it 
But moil valetudinarians ftill lie under 
the (ame prepofTefHon, and, looking 
upon an over thick blood as the fource 
of thck difordcrs, have recourfe to 
warm beverages, which others rejeft. 
It can fcarce foe t<^d> it can icarce be 
believed, how many diforders proceed 
from this fource: and I wilt take upon 
n^ to aflert, that tfaofe pernicious 
bowls, overflowing widbr warm Hquor^i 
fir^ the true box of Pandora, witboul 
even hope remaining at the bottom } 
for they are prolific fources . of I)y^o-t 
chondriac melancholy, which ' both 
adds ftrength to and is itfelf one of the 
worft of diforders.^ Nor is it to be 
wondered at, if warm beverages are 
more hurtful to ftudious meii» "who 
- . are 
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arc naturally weak and feeble, than io 
others i for they are not troubled with 
an over thick, but, onf the contrary, 
with too thin a blood. You are well 
aware, refpedable auditors, that the 
denfity of the blood is as the motion 
of the £>lids : the fibres of the learned 
are relaxed, their 'motions are flow, 
and their blood of con fequence thin. 
Bleed a ploughman and a dodlor at 
the fame time: froni the firfl: there 
will flow a thick blood, refenibling. 
inflammatory bloody almoft folid, and 
of a deep rcdr the blood of the fecond 
will be either of a faint red, or without 
any colour, foft, geladnous, and will 
almoft entirfcly turn to water. Your 
blood therefore, men of teaming, flibuld 
not be diflfolved, but brought to a 
confifl:ences and you fhbuld in ge- 
neral be moderate in the article of 

drink*- 
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^dri-nking, and cautioufly avoid warm 
liquors. 

The blood flows with difficulty in 
-weak perfons, (lagnates, obftruSs, not 
on account of its own denfity, but -J)y 
the feeble contradlion of the vefTels,^ 
which is increafed by hard drinking. 

The ftomach firft feels the diforder;. 
becaufe the liquors prepared by nature 
for the hufinefs of digeftion, being im- 
merfed in the liquors that are drank» 
become unable to perform their func- 
tions, and the food is imperfcdtly dif- 
folved on account of the imperfedion 
of the mcnftruums. . The fibres of the 
ilomach, being too much ftretched, 
at firft give pain, and foon after lofe 
their force, and become unable to pufli 
forward the aliments: they therefore 
load the ftomach by being ftopped: 

to 
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) cure which the fick perfons again 
lave recourfe to drinking, which with 
:he force of a torrent drives thefe half- 
digefted aliments to the inieftines. All 
thefe fymptoms grow worfe if warm 
bei^rages are drank ; for this is the 
force of heat, it both relaxes the fibres, 

and, by more powerfully difTolving the 
phlegm 9 occafions more fevere pains in 
the ftomach. 

Amongft the favourite beverages of 
the learned, the worfl iis the infufion 
of that famous leaf, fo well known by 
the name of tea, which, to our great 
detriment, has every year, for thefe 
two centuries paft, been conftantly im- 
ported from China and Japan. This 
moft pernicious gift firft deftroys the 
ftrength of the ftomach, and, if it be 
not foon laid afide, equally deflroys that 

5 of 
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of the vifcera, the blood, the nerves,' 
and of the whole body; fo that ma- 
lignant and all chronical diforders will 
appear to increafe, efpecially nervous^ 
difbrdcrs, in proportion as tKe ufe of 
tea becomes common : and you mzj 
eafily form a judgment from the dif- 
eafes that prevail in every country^ 
whether: the inhabitants of it are lovers' 
of tea, or the contrary. How happy 
would it be for Europe, if by unani-' 
mousconfent the importation o^this in- 
famous leaf were prohibited, which is 
endued only with a corrofive force, de- 
rived from the acrimony of the gum 
with which it is pregnant : for experience 
fhews, that what it has of an aftririgent 
principle is loft in the warm water. 

I will not pafs the fame cenfure, 
though I muft pafs fome cenfure, up- 



•re ibc ^P^^* ' ui «m cures tn« 
tLd-ac\^> ^^^f^' -^.V bcWevc fotnc 
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great men of antiquity, who as much 
excelled us in genius, as we furpafs 
them in experience and knowledge of 
nature. 

Warm liquors being therefore juftly 
iet afide, cold water fhould be ufed, 
which has as much power in flrength* 
cning as the former in weakening the 
body. 

Wine deferves its (hare of praifej 
but I have the fame opinion concern- 
ing wine, with refpedt to the learned^ 
that I have in regard to coffee, that it 
(hould be ufed as a remedy, and not 
as a drink. The Creator gave pure 
water as the univerfal drink, which he 
made.a menftruum to all forts of food, 
and agreeable to all palates : it fhould 
be chofen cold, foft, and mild ; for it 

H both 
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both ftrengthens and cleanfes the vlf- 
ccra. Hence it has been generally 
•looked upon as a panacea both by the 
Greeks and Romans, and it is the bcft 
of remedies when drynefs prevails, or 
bile or acidity arc in too great qO'an- 
tity {x). Digeftion will be more eafy, 
lleep fweeter, the head fcldomer cloud- 
ed, and the flr^gth greater, if, lay* 
ing afide wine, we quench our thirft 
ivith pure water alone. 

Wine has one fault that renders it 
exceeding hurtful to the learned; it 
forces the blood into the brain, and 
kicreafes the feveral diforders thereof, 
head-achs, megrim, and the like, which 
are hardly to be cured without laying 
afide the ufe of wine : all thefe diforders 
^re wonderfully removed by drinking 

{*) BosaHAAVf prahti. tonu VII. p. 340. 

water. 
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water, which prevents too great a quan- 
tity of blood from being gathered in the: 
head. What wonder is it then if it in- 
Cfeafes the intelledlual powers, and if 
thofe who drink water alone have a 
more tenacious memory, a more lively 
imagination, and quicker perceptions 
thap others. The abftemioufnefs of 
Demosthenes is a great example in 
favour of drinking water, virhich has 
likewife this virtue, it in a furprifing 
manner fubdues thofe catarrhs with 
which the learned are fo often trou-' 
bled, and which the ufe of wine is 
apt to increafe. They have often acid 
erudationsj but wine ftiarpens an acid- 
ity, water dulls it. 

I will folemnly own, that I have 
cured more nervous diforders, (and . 
learned men are generally troubled 

H 2 with 
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with fuch) by retrenching the quan- 
tity of liquor, forbidding all warm 
beverages, as well as wine, and re- 
commending cx^rcife, than by any" 
other remedies. Nor fhould the dan- 
ger of leaving off what people have 
been u&d to, be alledged : there is no 
fuch danger; or, if there be, it is eafily 
avoided by a gradual difufe. 

But take notice, if fometimes the 
too great laxity of the ftomach, the 
great weaknefs of the body, and the 
depreflion of the fpirits, require a re- 
medy to brace, to ftrengthen, to ex- 
cite, to exhilarate $ wine is the mod 
proper. In vain would you feek a 
more expeditious and agreeable medi- 
cine than this through the three king- 
doms of nature: but let it be geoerous 

and 
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and fmooth, and fuch as may vie witk 
Falernian wine: 

^od cur as abigaty quod cum fpe dt-^ 

*vite manet 
In venasy animumque metmty quod 

verba mtnijlret. 

My nioines of generous and offm^otber 

kindy 
To drive away my cares^ and to tbt 

foul, 

Through the full veins, with golden 

hopes to roll. 
With jhwing language to injpire my 

tongue y 

And make the lijfning fair one think 

me young. 

Francis's Hor. lib, i, ep, 15, 

But avoid thofe fmall wines which have 
lefs of the nature of wine than vine- 
gar^ and rather irritate than flrengthen% 

H 3 Re^ 
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Remember that wine is an antidote 
againfl the miferies of* life and the te^^ 
dioufuefs of idlenefs; cares are baniih- 
cd by wine, whiift the reafon is in- 
toxicated: but does fuch a drink be« 
come the learned? And this puts me 
in mind of another fort of intoxication^ 
I mean that caufed by fmoking to- 
bacco, which abounds with an acri- 
monious .fait and fulphur, together 
with a narcotic oil. I have clfewhcrc 
enlarged upon the folly of fmokihg; 
Iiere I (hall add more concifely, that 
the narcotic principle hurts the fto- 
mach, caufes a fluffing up of the head, 
head-achs, vcrtigos, anxiety, lethargy, 
apoplexy, and finally all the elJedls of 
opium, as the great Lord Bacon has 
obferved. TobduOy fays he, the ufe of 
which herb has greatly prevailed in the 
prefent age^ is afpeeies of henbane: it is, 
- . - ^ evident 
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evident . that it dijlurh the head tikt 
opiates. Therefore, young men, avoid 
a dirty pleafure, equally injurious both 
to your health and your ftudies, and 
whi?h ftiouid' be left to* tfvofe who 
have recourfe to it for the killing of 
time. The mtifes fly- thofe (ludies 

a • 

that ' fmell • like^ a? ftabfc, and delightf 
jn a purer air 5 for one of the chie;f 
J^^urces of : health or Ikknefs is^the air 

which environs \xsy in which we live, 

and by which not only our bodies are 

___ • • ■ 

afiedted, but whofe power our very 
minds experrenee. Thus the air of 
BcBotia, or Thrace, rendered dull thofc 
whom that of Athens revived : 

Bceotum in crajfo jurares are na- 

tum{y). 

Take 

(y) Thegoddefs, fays Plato, chofe a place 
which was to give birth to the wifeftmen; Inin 

H 4 Timai 
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* 

^ta^e btm to booh and poetry^ yoiiU 

Jhvear 
^is king 'Was born in thick Boeotian 

air. 
Faancis's; Hot. lib. 2. tgu iv 



Prudcot men will chufe as pure, ai 
warm, and as dry an air as they can^ 
for fuch an one, by giving ftrengtb to 
the fibres, is ialubrious to the langs^ 
and promotes the' ckculatioh. KSA* 
gid and dry air i$ fupportabie: a inoift 
air is highly pernicious, as by it all the 
diforders of iludious men are aggra^ 
vated ; for it increafes laxity, flops 
perfpiration, and occafions catarrfaSj^ 
pains, and palfiea. Every man of learn- 

TtmaL And do not forget this with regard to 
places, that they are of great confequence ia 
giving birth to men c^ fuperior genius, otr the 
reverfe, D^ leg^ lib. 5. 

ing 
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oig has it not in his power to repair 
toBaya or Alexandria, npr does It fuit 
Shem aU to breathe the country air, 
^nrhkb is the pureft^ for there are 
mw$ that coi»pile than' think. The 
jpouo.try is not a proper place to purftte 
:fuch ftudies } hut any man may chafe 
ii healthy habitation in town, and live 
in a lightfome houfe, a high apart^ 
jncnt, refreflicd by a breeze in fum- 
SXitx^ and enlightened by the fun in 
winter. He (hoald take particular care 
to have frefh air let into his chamber 
every days without this precaution he 
lives upon the infeded: it {hould be 
cooled in fummer, and not kept top 
warm in winter 5 for the learned, like 
ail weak men|> as wa^ the cafe of 
Augustus, are ill able to bear excefs 
of heat or cold : too great a heat re- 
laxes the nerves, but intenfe cold caufes 

H 5 con- 
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convulfions. In the dog-dayis wc bc-i 
come unfit for labour^ as alfo in the 
fcverc cold of winter; and the mote 
tender the conftitution, the Icfs it it 
able to withftand the weather. Such 
was that of Milton, whofe nervci 
were relaxed to fuch a degree in the 
lieat of fummer, that he (2;) was aK 
Troft reduced to a ftate of imbecillity. 
But the air fhouW be warmed in win»- 
ter, a fire being Itindled for the pun- 
pofej for this firefly air fucceeds the 
corrupt air that goes oflFj nor do ex- 
halations remain, nor does the head 
grow warm, nor do the feet become 
'cold, which is of great confequence. 

(z) By the exceffi\re heat,, which is not b 
TDuph as allayed by an Etefian gale, I have en- 
tirely loft the power of philofophifing, and am 
deterred from writing. Lancisi ad Cocchi, 
p. +7. 

Cold 
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Gold in the feet hurts the weak by 
caufing pains in the head, the throat, 
and the breaft ; it difordcrs digeflion, 
caufes dreadful colicks, obftrudts per-r 
fpiration, and prevents fleep to a very 
great degree. I have often cured n^en 
of note^ who had long been without 
fleep, though they had recourfe to the 
moft efficacious remedies, by advifing 
them to warm the foles of their feet 
at a fire, every night before they wen» 
to bed, . till the fenfe of heat became 
painful. Others have been greatly re- 
lieved by a gently Simulating plaftet 
applied ta the foles of their feet^ an4 
Jeft on both night and day. 

I may probably, refpeflable auditc^s^ 
appear to defoend tob much to partH 
^culars,. and i ta dwfcU too* long' upoii 
jtrifles ; but pothing is Utde pr^ incon^f 

H 6 fiderablc 
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fiderable in phyfick: and it is a things 
of (b much importance to keep the 
blood from the headsf of men of kam^ 
ing, that they fhould neglect nothing 
which may contribute to tkia end. 
They (hould therefore take care not to 
keep it warm with too much coverings 
or rather they (hould ufe themlelves 
to go bare-headed from their child- 
hood. Some men of learning have 
been fo bold as to wrap their heads 
with a towel dipt in cold water, that 
they might be able to continue the 
longer at their ftudies: and what will 
not an inordinate defire of knowledge 
excite men to ? Such raihnefs lliould 
be avoided -, but it is of fervice to all, 
and efpecially to ftadious, fedentary 
men, to wa(h their ears, their faces, 
and their whole heads, hair and ^ 
every morning in cold water. It is 

very 
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very good for the lit&ati^ when they feel 
the blood forced up into their headsi 
not to walk^ or inquire follicitouily 
after medicines^ but to Jit upon their 
chair in total inadion^ without ever- 
uttering a word. 

The fame neceffity of keeping the 
blood from the head (hould prevent 
the learned from indulging in fleep 
after dinner $ or^ if they (hould fome*- 
times be forced to yield to fleep, let 
them imitate the illuftrious perfonage^ 
fo often mentioned already, August 
Tus C^SAR, who ibitb the chatbs and 
Jhoes he bad tm took a Jhort nap^ baving 
covered bis eyes with bis band {a). I 

muft 

{a) j^/ ita ut veftitus cakeatufque erei^ reteHis 
pedtbusj pauUfptr C9nquiefcebat oppojita ad oculos 
manu. Suetonius in vit. C. O. Jug. cap. 82* 
I enlarged upon the ill confequences df fleeping 

after 
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mufl; llkewlfe add this caution^ that 
they {hould never compofe themfelves 
to ileep, without firfl: unbinding all 
their ligatures. To wafh their feet in 
warm water is Jikewife of great fervicc 
to them. 

Thefe are the chief hefps by the 
afliftance of which the learned will be 
tnabled to prevent the ill eflFeds of 
ftudy ; but when their application' has 
produced real diforders, they will have 
©ccafion for other remedies. You will 
fometimes fee them, when nature is 
tiuite exhaufted by ftudy^ fall into a 
confumption r then the feverity of the 
diforder requires fome efficacious re*, 
medy; and the bed is entirely to lay 
;aiide fludy^ meditation^ and books,-, to 

^ « 

after dinner, in an epiftle wbich I intcribed a 
few years ago to the illuftrious Hall£R. 

bid 
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bid a long farewell to their mufaeudis^ 
and, giving themfelves up to leifure^ 
chearfulnefs, and country plcafures, . to 
-think of reftoring their bodies alone^ 

without troubling their heads about 
cultivating their minds ; but let them 
become what men were defigned for 
by nature, ploughmen or gardeners. . 

Difficile eji longum fuBito deponere 

amorem^ 
Difficile eJi: verum hoc, qua Met, 

efficias. 

Una falus bac eft, hoc eft tibi pervin^ 

cendum. 

Catull. 82* 

// i% a difficult matter to Sveft one's felf 
fuddenly of a paffion of a long ftanding : 
but this you may effeSi, if you defire if. 
This is the only thing that can preferve 
you I this you muji endeavour to bring 
about at any rate. 

Hovf 
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How fiire fhould we be of curing- 
die diibrders of men of learning, if it 
<were poffible to lull thooght afleep. 
Here generous wines are of great fer- 
vice, provided the tongs are ftill uo- 
aflt£ted» and a flowlieat does not burn 
up the veins. Wholcfonie meats, ami 
well boiled aliments, are pf great ferr 
vice r nnilk is likewjfe of great fer- 
vice, provided the ftomach is able to 
bear it. Riding is alfo ufefuL And' 
it may be beneficial to purge away 
the peccant matter by fbme gentle, 
ilrengthening remedy. Bacon re- 
(Omoiends rhubarb. C^lsus, with 
more reafon as I apprehend, recom- 
mended aloes, the ufe of which is of 
great fervice to the learned. Let them 
iK)t, however, abufe an excellent re- 
medy; for, though purges are fome- 
times neceflary, they are dangerou.s 
when too frequently ufed; for the body 

begins 
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begins to be difufed to nouridimenty 
and muil of confequcnce grow Wieak* 
But beware, you fick men, c^ too vkh 
lent purging remedies^ becsmle/as the 
inteftines are often covered with mn^ 
cus, this mucus is generally foft, and 
eafily renraved ; when it is. removed^ 
a fofter fort fucceeds in its place; this 
badly defends the viHous coat of the 
inteftines; aiui^ when it is left without 
defence, it ekher occafions inceflkfiC 
pains, or ihoiiki be contkiuaUy £> 
men ted by the tendered ibrt t)f fbod^ 

The Peruvian hark ^ kinkiina k' 

here of the greateft efficacy imagine 
able ; in this cafe there is not a better 
remedy j it reftores digeftion, ftrcngth-^ 
ens the veilels, comprcfles the fluids^ 
promotes fccretions, and, above all, 
perfpiration, repairs the ftrength of the 

nerves^ 
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nerves, and quells falfe morions. One 
ef our mdft eminent geometricians 
foon repaired bis wafled powers b)r» 
latge draught oft the decodkion of kin- 
kina, which he had coiiflaAtly by bi$ 
fide. ; . • ; ' 

i If the cpntfitiition be not yet entirC'^ 
ly broke, weaknefs oppreiBTes the .fto- 
mach and the nerves, the learned are 
troubled withhyfteric fymptoms, often 
atttnded with ia -vertigo, fainting fits^ 
fuffocition; and anxiety. - They arc 
to be cured like women who are trou* 
bled with hy ftcrics, * occaffoned by 
mobility and want of tone in the fibres; 
they are to be cured, I fay^ by bitters, 
fcrulacious gums> myrrh, fteel, and 
the cold bath. The frequent ufc of 
the latter preferves a good ftatd of 
health, and repairs a broken conftitu- 
. tion; 
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tion ; for it is efficacious above all other 
remedies^ except there be already an 
extraordinary degree of weaknefs, iri 
ftrfengthening the ftomach, the neirves, 
and the whole body; it reftorcs fleep> 
produces a chearfulnefs and ferenity of 
mind, and fupplies new ftrength to pur- 
fue ttcw iludies. This made the an- 
cients fet fo high a value upon it^ that; 
even amidil the avocations of their 
heceflaf^ bufineis, they never failed to 
batJie everyday: arid 1 moft earneftly 
rCcofchinehd^ to the literati the frequent 
ti(e 6f bathing. I . am not ignorant 
that the ancients often ufed the warmi 
bath, 'but they- ufed -it as a remedy 
after ekcrfc ife or fttigue 5 and it gene- 
rally agrees Very well with the robuft 
and adtivej but they reftored their 
ftrength with cold b^ths. Augustus, 
who received no benefit from the 

warm 



- M * 
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warm bath, when iifFvdted wkh great 
]wreaknef8 of body, was advifed to have 
recourfe to the cold bath by Anto* 
Nius MusA. Cold baths are falutary 
to delicate conilitutions, and the health 
cfthe learned is generally, though not 
always, as much hurt by bathing 10 
warm water, as procooted by badiiag 
in cold. . 

. . Fridian in a great meafure produce^ 
the iame feiFed^ with bathings for if 
the whole lower hdXy of a |>ehQBi 
whilfl: ..he lies fupine in bed ia ttui 
Qxorninjgi with beot knees and aa 
empty ilpmach, be r4ibbcd all ovei; 
with a xough cloth, he will he greatly 
benefited by it: by this artifice the 
motion in the abdomen is increafed^ 
the (iagn ant juices dxe thrown X)ut, the 
fecretio^s are increafed^^ the excrements 

are 
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are prevented from flaying too long in 
the body^ and innumerable dileafes are 
cared, which, as yoa have been fre- 
quently told, are caufed by a ilow> 
circulation. If the ikin is rubbed all 
over, either vnth a cloth or a fleih* 
bru(h, the cuticular fecretion is greatljr 
promoted, the circulation of the bloodf 
is fo quickened, that a. violent hytw 
may be caufed by rubbing alone, the 
motion is increafed in the fmaUed 
vefTels, the ftrength is repaired, and 
the ills caufed by want of exercife are 
partly remedied. The ancients were 
therefore right in fetting a great value 
Upon fridion : it was afterwards un- 
happily negledied; but the Englifi^ 
phyficians revived it with great fuccefs; 
and there is no clafs of men to whon» 
it may be of greater fcrvice than to the 

ftudious* I would, however, recom* 

mend 
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mend to them not to ufe this kind of 
exercife till they have read what Cel- 
%vs and Galen have ^written con- 
cerning it. 

- There is another fort of remedy, 
which is often of the highed fcrvice 
to men of learning, I mean chalybeate 
waters ; but they fhould not fend for 
them, they fliould go where they are 
to be drunk at the fountain head. 
I do not indeed defpife thofe that are* 
fent for J nay, I have known men of 
learning who, by .my advice, drank 
Seltzer waters at home during the 
whple year, by which, and remitting 
fomewhat of their application, they 
recovered their health. But it is ftill 
better to drink them at their fource, 
for they are there in greater perfedion ; 
and the journey is of fervice, becaufe, 

4 whilft 
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W^ilft it lafts, the fick are e^cempt 
•from all domeftick cares, are amufcd 
,with a variety of objedls, enjoy agree* 
able company, relax their minds, and 
recreate their bodies : and the journey 
alone is of fo much feryice, that hy- 

^ 

pochondriac perfon^ are often cured 
by yifiiing remote libraries. 

■ • • • 

It would be as ufelefs as it is imr 

» 

poflible to enumerate all the waters 
that may be of fervice in repairing 
broken conditutions ; for what nature 
intended as a mod falutary remedy, 
it has liberally bedowed upon mod: 
regions* There are. many in Switzer- 
land ; thofe of Aquia in Savoy, in my 
neighbourhood^ deferve high praifcsj 

our waters of Rotula are ftill more to 
be recommended on account of the 

agrceablenefs of the place than their 

falubrious 
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fahibrious qualities ; we muft not for- 
get thofe of Laufanne, the virtues of 
which have been demonftrated to me 
both by analyfis and frequent obferva- 
lion; but the Seltzer waters furpafi 
them all, at lead in their reputation, 
if not in their qualities'; thofe of 
Schwalbach and Spaw are ftill more 

powerful; and the Pyrmont waters 

- 

are inferior to none. 

r 

< 

Thefe are not all, but the principal 
remedies by which thofe diforders may 
be cured which men of learning bring 
upon themfelves by over great appli* 
cation : but their diforders are not oc« 
cafioried by ftudy alone: as mert they 
are iubjedt to all the diforders of men; 
and then they (hould be treated ac* 
cording to the rules laid down^ by 
experience for jCuriDg each diibrdej. 

4 Phy- 
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Phyficians, however, fliould never for- 
get, that the patient, whom they have 
under their care, is a man of learn- 
ing, and cannot, of confequence, have 
the fame ftrength with which moft 
other men are endued: as they have 
relaxed fibres and thin blood, they 
are not fo capable of bearing phle- 
botomy: but the inteftines are often 
filled with a colledion of filth, which 
muft be purged off; fo that, as the 
illudrious Ramazzini has. long iince 
obferved, it is better to have recburfe 
to other evacuations with them than 
to bleeding. 

Care (hould be always taken of the 
head of a learned patient, becaufe it 
is eafily diflurbed, and grows delirious. 
This is of very bad confequence in 
diforders) for peevi(hnefs increafesj 

I which 
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ivhich few learned patients are with* 
out s and, whilft the brain is agitated 
by a delirium, the neceflary a(^ion 
of the nerves upon the body becomes 
flow, and fo the powers of nature, 
which can alone efie<^ a cure, are 
deftroyed. 

If the patient was afflidbed before 
with nervous diforders, thefe fooh 
caufe fufFerings of a peculiar fort: 
the learned, when they are ill, can- 
not bear too much light, nor noife, 
nor a crowd of fpedators. I have 
often fcen, upon the fever's begin- 
ning to ceafe, new fymptoms occur, 
which appear to be very bad^ but are 
in fadt only nervous. 

Men of learning cannot well bear 
flrong and powerful remedies. 

Their 
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Their recovery is always tedious, 
and it requires extraordinary care : the 
ftrength returns Ilowly; the faculties 
of the mind, above all, are long in a 
wavering condition ; and I have fcarce 
ever known a man of learning recofi^er 
out of a diforder, without complain^- 
ing of his memory's being impaired^ 
and a fort of weaknefs of the head 
difcoverable in the fac^ itfelf. Thofe 
little confult their own intereft, who 
immediately return to their Audies^ 
and that before their ftrength is re- 
newed : they prepare to themfelves a 
fore repentance: the ill confequences 
are felt by their heads, their eyes^ 
and their (lomachs, which mud great*, 
ly fuffer, if, whilft they ftand in need 
of the affiftance of the nerves, to digeft 
the remedies they take, the mind 
ihould at fo improper a time make 

I 2 ufe 
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ufc of them. I have often found, that 
the exercifes of the mind fo weaken the 
feniibiiity and motion of the (lomach 
and inteftines, that the power of pur- 

* * * ■ 

gatives is entirely counteradled by me- 
ditation and conflant ftudy. 

« 

Learned patients, when juft out of 
a diforder, recover their fleep very 
ilowly, and it often is not to be re* 
covered without the affiftance of wine, 
which is of wonderful efficacy in this 
cafe, by reftoring a due tone to the 
fiomach, debilitated by warm liquors ; 
firmne^ to the nerves, ftrength to the 
whole body^ and fpirits to the dejedled 
mind* 

Thus have I laid open the caufes 
of diforders, their iymptoms, and the 
method of avoiding tiiem ; in fine, 

4 I have 
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1 have compleated my defign to the 
beft of my power j and you with joy 
perceive my difcourfe approaching to 

a conclufion, refpedable auditors. I 
am aware, however, that you will not 
difmifs me, till I have atoned for a 
grievous omiilion ; nor do I intend to 
difappoint your expedation: I (hall 
therefore now difcover the grand ar- 
canum of the art of preferving health, 
which I have hitherto concealed : at- 
tend to, my words. Chearfulnefs of 
temper is the fource of health, and a 
virtuous life is the fource of chearful- 
nefs : a good confcience, a mind pure 
and clear of all contagion^ are the beft 
prefervatives of. healthy, and if the 
learned were without them, it would 
be a (hame v for of what ufe is learn- 
ing without wiidom I 

I 3 S>uid 
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Sluid mufa Jine moribus 
Vana proficiant ? 

Of what fervice are the mujes without 
the aid of virtue? 

What elfe is knowledge but to be 
wife ? Were not the learned in for- 
mer ages wife ? Knowledge a:lone is 
of no avail. I have no manner of 
efteem for thofe dodtors, who inquire 
what is virtuous and becoming, en* 
tircly taken up with moral contem- 
plations! and who, though they fee 
good, follow evil couries. Woe be 
to them I they will fufFcr feverely for 
their bad condud. Confider the force 
df the paiiions: thofe which aiFed the 
lifiind agreeably, promote a good ftato 
of health ; which thofe of a contrary 
nature deftroy. But what affe^ the 

mind 
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mind more agreeably than the rcw 
membrancc of a life well fpent? 

Omnem crede diem diluxijfe fupre-^ 
mum. 

Look upon every day that's pajly as the 
laji of your life. 

Cruel remorfe of confcicnce, oo 
(he other hand, deftroys the powers* 
both of mind and body; becaufe the 
mind being a prey to grief, fuch is 
the will of the Author of nature, the 
fibres are relaxed, and both health and 
beauty vanifli. I cannot without hor- 
ror recolledl the fhocking inquietudes 
of fome men, who, having abufed thp 
gifts of God, could not, without in-* 
cxpreffible terror, fee death approach, 
which renders the Deity more awful. 
On the other hand, I cannot without 

^ ^ joy 
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joy revolve in my memory the happy 
deaths of fome good men, virho, as 
they had pafled their whole lives in 
the pradlicc of virtue, returned with 
joy to the Fountain of all good, hav- 
ing laid afide their terreftrial covering, 
and crowned a happy life with a joy-' 
ful death. How properly does the 
learned doftor, lately profeffor of di- 
vinity in this academy, occur to me 
in this place, who, after having fuf- 
fered the cruel torments of a dreadful 
difeafe, during the courfc of a twelve- 
month, with wonderful refolution and 
patience, after a few friendly and 
pious converfations with his wife and 
children, whilft he teftified his gratt- 
tu^e to me for my care, and ex- 
prefled his good wifhes, expired with 
religious compofure. And why (hould 
I forget you, learned, dear, and now 

happy 
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happy uncle and Mentor, who, having 
lived your whole life, whilft in health, 
as we promife to live when we are ill,* 
enjoying, to an advanced age, ia con- 
fcience void of offence, a genius re-^ 
plete with vigour, and faculties acute 
and penetrating^ not only taught us 
how to live virtuoufly, but likewife 

have inftrudted us how to die well. 

« • 

But it is time for me to put an end' 
to my wandering difcourfe ; for I am 
afhamed to detain you any longer, le-. 
fpeftable auditors. 

Farewell, therefore, moft illuftrious 
prefident, whofe extraordinary huma«* 
nity, gentle manners, and uncorrupt; 
integrity, all are unanimous in praifing^ 
How agreeable to me was it to be 
chofen upon this occafion by you^ 

whole 
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whofe frieadijiip, having fo often ex- 
perienced, I ahi fo happy as to expe- 
rience again. But how can I addrefi 
you, without at the fame time think- 
ing of that prince whom you rcpre- 
ient amongft us with fb* much ap- 
plaufe; and this remembrance fills 
nie with emotion. For he is the 
prince to whom I am indebted for 
fo many favours. It is he who re- 
called me, out of love to my country^ 
when I was on the point of quitting 
it at the invitation of a great mo-* 
Darch> recalled me^ I fay; and, re?* 
membering my attachment to phyfic, 
founded this profefibrfhip, and be- 
flowed it upon me, not without the 
moft honourable tokens of his bene- 
volence; and, by enrolling me in 
your illuftrious affembly, learned pro- 
feifors, he enabled me to addrefs ycM 

by 
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by the dear appellation of colleagues* 
Vouchfafe, therefore^ favourably to 
receive him whom he has gived yoU 
as a companion of your labours, and 
receive me, moft honoured colleagues, 
in the fame difpofition of mind with 
which I come, towards you j and £he w 
as much benevolence, facility, and 
readinefs to aflift me, as I am ready 
to fhew you veneration, obfequiouf- 
xiefs, arid docility. 

* 

Citizens and ftrangers^ illuftrioid 
for your great virtues, your extra- 
ordinary intelledual endowments, and 
the high offivcs you fill, the friend« 
fhip of many of whonl I cultivate 
with pleafure, receive toy thanks for 
the benevolence with ^hich you have 
heard me. Finally, I addrefs myfelf 
to you, you ftudious youth, hope of 

your 
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your couiHry and of the church, znd 
ornament of the academy > whatever 
learning or genius I am pof&fKed of» • 



Et quicquU in arte tnea pofum pr(h 
mittere cura^ 

And whatever qffijlance I eon promife 
by my art ; 

which I am fenfible is but fmall, and 
I am forry for it; but, fuch as it jsj, 
I entirely dedicate and confecrate it 
to you. It wilt give me &e highefl 
fatisfadion, if it can be of any fervice 
to you 5 but how would it grieve me, 
i^ by mifunderftanding my difcourfe,. 
you ihould be hurt inftead of being 
benefited by it Take cai^ therefore,, 
virtuoxxs youths J my defign was to 
{hew the dangers of an obftinate per-- 

«... . . — ■ • . s. 

feverance ia ftudyy buir I.vii:as qufte 

filent 
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iilent with regard to the ufe of po«> 
lite learning, which {^b) nmri/bes' youtb^ 
delights old agey adorns profperity^ af^ 
fords confolation in adverjity^ delights 
at home^ is no hindrance abroad^ p^Jfes 
the night with us^ travels with us^ ac^ 
companies us into the country. I have 
proved by examples, how dangerous 
it is to fatigue the minds of children 
with too great labour s but it was not 
my intention to bani(h all labour and 
ftudy. *^ Nam certe quamlibet. pa- 
rum £t, quod contulerit astas prior^ 
majora tamen aliqua difcet puer eo 
ipfo anno, . quo minora didiciifet. 
^^ Hoc per fingulos annos prorogatum 

. {b) AioUJctnttam aluntj femffutem oUe^fant^ 
fecundas res omant^ adverfis filatium prtbent^ ii* 
Ueiant domij non impediunt foris^ perno&aiU nobif" 
t^niy perigrinantur^ rujlicantur. CiCE&o Ora^ 
tione pro Anhia. 

'' in 
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^ in fummam proficit: & quantum 
* in infantia prsfumptum eft tern- 
•* poris, adoleicentise acquiritur (c)/* 
** For though what is tontributed by 
•* the firft age of life id but in- 
" confiderable, a boy will certainly 
•* learn fome things of confequeqce 

* 

*« in the very year that he learns 
** trifles. This, inCreafing every year^ 
** will at laft improve him, and what 
*^ is learned in infancy is an acquifi- 
*^* tion to youth." It is dangerous to 
break upon the rocks of too great 
learning; it is fhameful to be wrecked 
upon the oppofite (hore. What path 
then muft you tread ? Hac urget lu^ 
puSy hac cams angit. On one Jide the 
nmlf urgeSy on f other the dog worries 
tis. You will be iafe in the middle 

« (jc) QyiNTlLXANUS dc Inftit. Ordw. lib. i« 

4 I»*> 
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path, always remembring that fcntence 
of your favourite Horace:: 

£Ji modus in rebus funt certi denique 

fines^ 
^os ultra citraque nequit ctm/iftere 
reBum. 

Some certain mean in all things may 

be founds 
7(? mark our virtue^ and our vices 

bound. 
Francis's Horace, lib. i. taX. i* 
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